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The Compost Question. 
A successful farmer gives his views experi- 
ence—The why and sons of min demaanece 
always pays to compost, ete., etc. 

EpIToR FarRM JOUBNAL:—The composting 
barn-yard manure and other manurial substan- 
ces, together with common earth, is attended 
with considerable advantage to the farmer in 
the manufacture of food for plants, In the de- 
composition of vegetable and other kindred sub- 
stances there are certain gases eliminated, among 
which is carbonic acid gas, which is a powerful 
solvent. In the earth there are manurial sub- 









phosphoric acid in combination withiron. These 
elements of planis are let loose by the action of 
this gas, rendering them soluble, so that plants 
ean take them up or absorb them. 

This is a cheap way of obtaining alkalies that 
are so necessary as plant food. Another advan- 
tage we have is that it fixes the ammonia, which 
the earth has the power of holding until plants 
require it. 

have at sundry times made use of compost 
and have always found it paid. Last spring I 
employed a man for several days in drawing 
earth and mixing it with yard manure and some 
ligaments, which I consider has paid me in my 
present wheat crop remarkably well, making 
over forty-five dozen wheat sheaves to the acre 
of heavy Fultz wheat. 

Composting has always been with me a suc- 
cess, and I am of the opinion that whoever prac- 
tices it judiciously will not lose their labor by so 
doing ; it will always pay. 


Chester county, Pa. GEORGE SHARPLESS. 
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Grapes for Farmers. 


BY SAMUEL C, MOON, 


It is a great mistake that the farmers and small 
property owners of this country do not plant more 
fruit. The first cost doubtless deters some and 
procrastination many more from planting; but 
let all remember that one small crop of fruit will 
often much more than pay the original cost and 
all subsequent expenses, Trees and plants are 
now so cheap that those who have neglected this 
source of profit and enjoyment should look to 
their interest, and among other things procure 
a dozen or more grape-vines. It is not necessa 
to have an arbor or trellis; they will do well 
trained to a single pole. But the best situation 
for grapes is ope nh or over a building, and man 
varieties bear abundantly if trained over a wall, 
which are entirely worthless in vineyards or on 
an arbor. 

Every m owning a rod or more of land 
should plant vines three feet apart around the 
East, South and West sides of his barn, sheds, 
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pig-pens, corn-cribs, ete. They will thrive on 
the North side also, but the sunny exposures are 
better. Buy good, strong, two-year-old vines, 
with good roots. If the roots are dry, puddle 
them a few minutes in thin mud before planting. 
Dig the holes three feet in diameter veh eight or 
ten inches deep. Spread the roots out straight 
over the bottom of the hole. Cover with good, 
rich soil, (not manure,) tramp it firmly. Puta 
fork full of long manure on top of the ground 
— the plant, and set a good strong stake by 
eac. . 

TRIMMING AND TRAINING. 


When the vine is planted, cut the top off three 
or four eyes above the root. The first year do not 
allow more than two canes to start 
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son, After the first year they should be cut off 
at the height where it is desired to have the low- 
est fruit to set. This should be severa) feet from 
the ground, because if the bunches hang low, 
chickens will soon learn to fly into the vines after 
tasting the defective fruit whieh fails, After the 
third season the vines should be trimmed regu- 
larly every year, cutting back all the young canes 
within three or four eyes of the old wood, Spread 
them over the trellis or building and fasten 
securely. 

Grape-vines may be pruned any warm day dur- 
ing the winter or very early in the spring, before 
the sap starts. In summer do not allow the 
growing vines to dangle about. Keep them tied 
up and where they incl-ne to be too thick, pinch 
off the tips of the young shoots as soon as they 
have made three or four eyes above the last 
bunch of fruit. (For varieties, see page 57). 


<> 





THE DAIRY FAIR. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


In lieu of the usual miscellaneous matter we 
shall devote a page to the late so-called 
“‘ International’? Dairy Fair, held during the 
first week in December, in New York city. We 
were present at the Fair upon two days and in 
this paper will briefly record our observations 
and print our notes made upon the spot. 

The title, “ International,” given to the show 
proved entirely too ambitious, for a stout pair of 
Jersey oxen, hitched to a Pennsylvania farm 
wagon, could have hauled away every foreign 
exhibit that we saw, except some German cheese 
which, if allowed time, could easily have walked 
off alone without any aid. 

The room in which the Fair was held is about 
two hundred feet long and one hundred and fifty 
feet wide, and is suitable for the AR Itisac- 
cessible by borse cars and by the N. Y. Elevated 
railroad, which runs frequent trains to and from 
the lower part of the city. The butter and cheese 
exhibits were arranged by States— producers 
from some half a dozen States competing—on 
tables on each side of the central aisle; butter 
and cheese making machinery and implements 
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were located around the sides of the building, 
and interspersed at different points were various 
gim-cracks that belonged elsewhere. 

The display of dairy live stock was located in 
the same room with the butter and cheese, a fact 
which proclaimed itself to every visitor upon his 
entrance, for the odor that arose was loud and 

, and must have told upon the flavor 
and quality of the butter. 

What strange perversity of taste and judgment 
that would hold « butter exhibition in a cow 
stable! — : 

At this point we turn to a consideration of the 
very interesting meetings held at the Fair in the 
evenings, and the statement of facts made there- 
in concerning our dairy interests, made by Hons, 
Horatio Seymour, Benjamin F. But- 
ler, ond Messrs. F. B. Thurber, Fran- 2 
cis D. Moulton, and others. === 

Mr. Seymour believes that cheese 
is King; at any rate if he has a = 
hobby it is cheese. He believes it 
ought to be adopted as an army ra- 
tion, which it undoubtedly otght. 
In a speech on the second evening of 
the Fair he said that we have heard 
much of late about capital and of 
the wealth and power of banks and 
their influence for good or evil upon 
the condition of our country. The 
sum of their united currency is about 
$300,000,000. That is less than the 
value of the butter and cheese made 
in this country each year. If all the 
banks of this city should be rubbed 
out it would not cause as much injury 
as a sesson’s loss of dairying. 

If an Englishman had been told 
a few years since that we should send F 
large amounts of cheese to London he 
would have felt it as a slur upon 
English civilization. To-day we load 
down British steamers with our dairy 
products. 

After describing the co-operative 
method of cheese-making, Governor 
Seymour spoke of the cheapness and nutritive 
qualities of cheese, He said that the retail price 
was now about double the wholesale price, but 
that was because there was so little demand for 
it, comparatively. Should the demand be in- 
creased tenfold, as it should be, and as it proba- 
bly would be after it became a staple article of 
food in the army, competition would be excited 
and the prices to the consumer would be lessened. 

Mr. Butler spoke on Wednesday evening. No 
one would have guessed that Ben. knew any- 
thing about butter and cheese, but he does. He 
said that so great has been the development of 
the production from the cw, as well for home 
consumption as for exportation, that this inter- 


est has come to take its place among the largest | 


of these industries. True, the housewife in every 
one of our families where there is a preteution to 
even more than an ordinary style of living would 
have told us that we expended very much more 
for the butter we use with our food than for the 
bread we eat; but we start with amazement to 
learn the fact that nearly $350,000,000 worth of 
butter and cheese have been produced in this 
country within the past year, or one-seventh 
more than the value of the wheat crop of the 
country, and «ne-third more than the cotton crop, 
and that it takes one milch cow to every five in- 
habitants to supply the demand for these articles 
to say nothing of the myriads that range at large 
over the plains of the Far West. 

The speaker argued in favor of dividing the 








land into small freeholds and instanced France 
to prove such a division favorable to the produc- 
tion of butter and cheese. England is the best 
country that either France or the United States 
has for those articles, and in the year 1876, which 
are the last reliable statistics which I have, from 
which I have been quoting, England bought of 
our butter $2,965,000 worth; and of our cheese 
$12,825,000 worth, or an aggregate of both arti- 
cles which may well arouse the pride of the 
United States, of $15,889,000, while England 

of France the same year $18,672,000 
worth of butter. You will observe that I say 
nothing of the cheese that France sold to Eng- 
land, for the French farmers are far too practical 
to allow their cows to browse around bare pas- 
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tures until their milk produces no butter, but 
cheese alone. 

Mr. F. B. Thurber spoke on Thursday evening. 
He referred to the fact that American butter and 
cheese commanded a much less price in the Eng- 
lish market than the foreign product. This differ- 
ence isso great itis certainly sufficient to set thrifty 
American dairymen thinking how their butter 
and cheese may be improved so as to approxi- 
mate the prices obtained by their competitors 
abroad. But if it were possible to so mark our 
best American product that the consumer would 
be able to recognize them, I am sure that it would 
greatly add to the reputation, and enhance the 
average price obtained for our product. 

Oleomargarine was not at first deemed a dairy 
product at the Fair and was not admitted to 
competition. The following correspondence has 
so rich a flavor that our readers will be sure to 
appreciate it :— 

T. MORTIMER SEAVER, General Superintendent 

International Dairy Fair :— 

DEAR SiR—This company pro to make 
exhibit at the coming Fair of its “Oleomargarine 
Butter,” and wp ai be obliged if you will send 
us the blank applications, rules, &c. 

ully yours, 
The Commercial ikaholuleg Company, 
A. 8, PATTERSON, Secretary. 


A. 8. P Eat? Bee Co ] 
. 8. PATTERSON, é reta mmercia 
Manufacturing Go.:—’ “é 

Deak StR—Your communication making ap- 
plication to exhibit “Oleomargarine Butter” at 








the International Dairy Fair has received the 
attention of our committee and is tfully 
declined, for the reason that it is not Raed a 
dairy product. Very respectfully yours, 

T. MORTIMER SEAVER, Secretary. 

The following card, referring to the above 
communication, was published in connexion 
therewith in the city papers by Mr. Patterson : 

Nevertheless, Oleomargarine Butter has been 
placed on exhibition in the Fair, surrounded by 
the choicest exhibits of Dairy Butter of this na- 
tion and that of others. It “not being a we 
product,” by the decision of said committee, it 
will be an easy matter, of course, to detect and 
single out the same. Therefore, with a view to 
aid the fund for the prosecution of dealers in 
unbranded Oleo ine, we offer $50 if a ma- 
jority of the ju of the Fair will select and 
specify the Oleomargarine exhibits 
which are now on exhibition and were 
manufactured by the Commercial 
= Manufacturing Co. 

- THE COMMERCIAL MANUPF’G Co. 
No. 643 West 48th St., New York. 

Well, the judges of the Fair were 
unable to “select and specify” Mr. 
Patterson’s tallow until they had call- 
ed into their service a distinguished 
chemist. Whether this speaks well 
for oleomargarine or poorly for the 
intelligence of the judges we are not 
prepared to say. Perhaps the fault 
lies with the inferior quality of the 
butter that was admitted to compe- 
" tition. 

The machinery and implement dis- 
play was quite interesting. Embree 
was present with his butter-worker ; 
asalso Triebels, with the Lilly worker. 
Reids’, and one or two others, were also 
there and in operation. 

We were particularly interested in 
the display of the Vermont Farm Ma- 

- chine Co., consisting of butter-work- 
ers, churns, and their famous creamer. 
A “ creamer ” is a device for dispens- 
ing with spring houses and milk 
vaults, and for making butter of-the 
finest quality, with great ease, cer- 

tainty and convenience. Shaw, of Boston, was 
present with a later idea in the same direction, 
but whether better or not we do not know. The 
operation of cheese-making was in progress dur- 
ing the Fair, and was witnessed with interest by 
the visitors. 

Various parties displayed compounds for color- 
ing butter, no better, however, than the infusion 
of Jersey or Guernsey blood into the dairy flock. 
The most approved article appears to be that 
manufactured by Wells, Richardson & Co., of 
Vermont. 

A live Yankee, who had been just “ deown ” 
to the Washington patent office, appeared at the 
Fair with a new butter tub, the distinctive fea- 
tures of which are that it is encased with a lin- 
ing of compressed salt; doubtless a good thing. 

Several varieties of milk strainers were shown ; 
several butter-printers, good; a milking machine, 
good for nothing; a milk pail and strainer com- 
bined, that ought to come into general use; a 
horrible-looking figure formed from poor butter ; 
huge piles of salt, warranted the best ; numerous 
churns ; butter boxes; and Anderson was there 
from: Philadelphia with his feed cutter. We saw 
no milk stool, nora pump. The latter was dis- 
creetly kept away. 

Now as to the exhibit of butter and cheese. 

Of the latter we cannot doubt but that there 
was an excellent display, or rather a display of 
excellent cheese. Ten years ago the American 
product of cheese was entirely beneath the notice 
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of connoisseurs. It had all those qualities which 
good cheese has not, and none of those qualities 
which good cheese has. It was tough and 
leathery and without flavor, and there was no 
good in it. The manufacture has been immensely 
improved since, and our product now is nearly 
equal in quality to the foreign article. 

Of the butter on exhibition, what shall we say ? 
Good of its kind and that is all. We hearda 
Philadelphian say that there was not a pound of 
really good butter at the Fair, and he but ex- 
pressed the views of everybody familiar with the 
rich and dainty product of the famous butter 
farmers of Eastern Pennsylvania and West Jer- 
sey. There were tons of salty tub stuff, good for 
cooking purposes, sweet, well worked, solid, well- 
packed (for shipping out of the country,) better 
than tub butter of twenty years ago; far better 
than much of the print butter made near Philadel- 
delphia—yet NOT GOOD BUTTER, and not such as 
any person who knows the flavor of the perfect 
article, would be willing to spread on either side 
of his bread. If he used it at all he would 
“touch it lightly.” And yet all Gotham de- 
creed the butter very fine, and the judges smacked 
their lips over it, and rubbed their noses against 
it, in the profound belief that they knew a good 
thing when they saw it and smelt it, and that 
good thing was before them. They will be wiser 
ten years later—if ever. 


. While we have freely criticized the Exhibition, 


we are willing to admit that, on the whole, it was 
a fair success. The custom of newspapers is to 
over-praise such enterprises, whereas the public 
much prefer to have the truth spoken though it 
condemn, and the persons connected with the 
management if they are sensible men, will be 
grateful for criticism if not instigated by malice. 


- Of course it is the province of this paper to hew 


pretty closely to the line regardless of the direc- 
tion of flying chips, and in this we have the en- 
dorsement of our multitude of readers. 
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Gothic Cottage, Costing $1000. 





BY ISAAC H. HOBBS & SON, ARCHITECTS. \ 

The design illustrated this month is in the 
park structural style, Gothic, and can be built of 
frame at a cost of $1000. It contains parlor, 14 
by 10 feet, and bay window ; a kitchen or living 
room, 12 by 10 feet; ample closets, hall and porch 
upon first floor, two chambers upon the second 
floor and cellar under the whole. Drawing and 
specifications furnished complete for $30.00. 
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EDITED BY ELLWOOD HARVEY, M. D., 
CHESTER, PENNA. 




















Principles of Breeding. 


Stock-breeding involves many points of natural 
law which can be understood and successfully 
applied only by those who give the subject 
careful study. Remarkable results have been 
obtained by skillful breeders, and very great at- 
tention has been given to the subject by many 
careful observers and logical thinkers within the 
last few years. Every breeder of a colt, a calf, 
or @ litter of pigs; is guided by some rules or 
opinions, by the application of which he hopes 
to obtain satisfactory results. On many of the 
points involved in the procedure breeders have 








different opinions, and particularly those breeders 
who claim but a limited experience in the busi- 
ness. With those who have given the subject 
most attention there is greater uniformity of 
opinion. Indeed there is not much difference, 
on practical points, among scientific breeders. 
Farmers, who are the principal breeders every- 
where, are well aware that it cost no more to 
raise good stock than bad, after the first invest- 
ment; and where land is somewhat costly it is 
a losing business to raise any but good stock, 
while the very best is always profitable, even on 
lands of the highest price. _ _ 

In all breeding it is commonly accepted as a 
fundamental doctrine that “like begets like.” 
This is supposed to mean that the offspring is 
like the parents, but the expression is so clumsy 
that if its meaning were not already in the mind 
the aphorism would fail to convey any definite 
idea. Nor is it strictly true that parents produce 
offspring like themselves, for there are so many 
influences that modify the result that no breeder 
is ever astonished if the offspring is quite differ- 
ent, in various respects, from both parents. 

Many theories have been advanced concerning 
the respective influences exerted by the two pa- 
rents upon the character of the offspring. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that every offspring 
derives its qualities from both parents, and this 
is true, not only in a general sense, but in all the 
particulars. Thatis, every part of every offspring 
partakes of the nature of both sire and dam. 
Every hair, every drop of blood, every fibre of 
the body and every faculty of the mind is com- 
posed of elements derived from both. This 
principle is well and familiarly illustrated in 


the mixing of different races of the human family, 
No mulatto’s hair is like a negro’s, nor 


is it exactly like a Caucasian’s. The mulatto’s 
skin is never white and never black. His features 
are neither Caucasian nor Negro, but a mixture 
of the two. His mental characteristics—intellec- 
tual, moral and emotional—are a compound of 
the two races. There is nothing in him that is 
purely Negro, but everything is modified by the 
white parent, nor is any part of him purely Cau- 
cassian, but all is affected by the black parent. 

This principle applies to all other animals, 
but it does not imply that every part of every 
offspring is composed of exactly equal parts of 
the respective qualities of the two parents. The 
truth is quite different from any such supposi- 
tion, as is exemplified in every family of children. 
A tall man with dark hair may have one child 
tall like himself and with light hair like its 
mother, Another of their children may be short 
like its mother and dark-haired like its father. 
Still others may be like either father or mother 
in both complexion and statue. One mulatto 
may be nearly white, and his full brother nearly 
black ; but in no case will any child be exactly 
like either parent in any respect ; but will, in all 
respects, partake of the nature of both parents to 
some extent; and we are never able to foresee to 
what extent, nor in what direction, these modi- 
fications will occur. Why the same parents 
should have one child resembling more the 
father in complexion, and another more like 
the mother in that respect no person has ever 
explained. 

Another principle of heredity is that progeny 
inherit the acquired qualities of their parents. 
The domestication of animals gives us plenty of 
facts wherewith to illustrate this principle. We 
see it exemplified in certain breeds of dogs that 
are taught to stop when they scent the game and 
wait for a man to shoot it. This, of course, is an 
acquired quality, for naturally the dog would 
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himself try to catch the game. After a few gen- 
erations of dogs have had this instruction the 
puppies will inherit the acquired quality so 
strongly that they need no teaching. Not only 
will they stand staunch at the first game bird 
they ever smell, but they seem to understand 
everything that is required by a sportsman from 
a well-trained dog. They back another dog that 
is standing, they retrieve dead and wounded 
birds, bringing them to their master’s feet, with- 
out munching them, they obey the same words 
and signs that their ancestors were taught to 
obey, and hunt the same kinds of game that 
their ancestors were taught to hunt. A gentle 
colt,—one not alarmed by the novelty of the situa- 
tion,—will obey, the first time it is driven in 
harness, the same language of words and signs 
that its parents obeyed. It will be stopped by a 
slight pull on the bit, accompanied with the 
word “Whoa.” The same pull on the bit, ac- 
companied by a cluck, will start it out of a walk 
into a trot. This without any teaching. If the 
influence of the trained parents is not recognized 
in this, just suppose yourself driving a colt, har- 
nessed for the first time, whose ancestors were 
for many generations wild on the pampas of 
Buenos Ayres. Wild hogs subjected to domesti- 
cation lose their great length of snout, their thick 
coating of bristles, their fierce courage, their rest- 
less activity and their sharp senses of smell and 
sight. These qualities not being needed in a 
pen where food is liberally supplied, warm shel- 
ter afforded and enemies kept away, become 
diminished more and more with each successive 
generation. Each generation inherits the ac- 
quired change of the preceding one until the 
short snout, the lopped ear, the sparsely bristled 
skin, the lazy disposition and the tendency to 
fatness are all produced. 

These facts specially illustrate sufficiently the 
law of heridity under consideration, and show 
that what was acquired by the parents becomes 
instinctive in the offspring, and is manifested 
with the same certainty that those instincts are 
which, from their being longer established, we 
call natural. 

[We shall pursue this subject further in our 
next number. } 
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Clover Hay for Hogs. 

Let any farmer try the experiment of cutting 
and curing a lot of second crop clover while the 
stalk is yet green, or about the time it is fairly 
in bloom. Let it be well cured (without rain, if 
possible) and stowed away under some good 
shelter for the use of his hogs in winter, and if 
his heart rejoices in the happiness of God’s crea- 
tures, it will do him good to see how his hogs 
enjoy a feed of clover hay once a day—how they 
will pick out the heads, leaves and small stems, 
and leave nothing but the coarsest portion of the 
stalk. He will then find little difficulty in agree- 
ing with us that stock hogs require a little 
“roughness” in winter, as well as do other 
stock, and, therefore, should not.be confined ex- 
clusively to solid grain. 

Think of feeding a horse or cow exclusively on 
corn and water all winter, and for that matter 
all summer, too, as many do their hogs, could 
they be expected to continue healthy, breed well 
or nurse their young to advantage? No, until 
farmers supply themselves with plenty of roots 
for their stock hogs and brooding sows in winter, 
or some other cooling food to counteract the fev- 
erish tendency of corn, they will do well to pro 
vide them a plentiful supply of nicely cured 
clover hay. Yes; let your hogs have clover all 
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the year round—clover pastures in summer and 
nicely cured clover hay in winter—and you will 
find them to winter as well on half the corn, and 
much better, if the corn is ground and the meal 
mixed with the hay after the latter has been run 
through the cutting-box and moistened with 
water, and still better if steamed. For brood 
sows there can be nothing better as a 
light and loosening diet to mitigate the consti- 
pating effects of so solid and heating a food as 
corn alone. We take the above ideas from a 
Baltimore paper and commend them to the con- 
sideration of our readers. 





Sore Byes in Cows and Oolic in Horses. 


EpiTon FARM JOURNAL :—I have found the 
following remedies for disorders named safe and 
certain. In winter many cattle are afflicted with 
sore eyes, in many cases caused by oats chaff, 
which gets in the eyes and sticks like court 
plaster, growing fast to the outward muscle or 
film of the eye; the eye becomes badly inflamed 
and discharges much water. A certain cure is 
effected by applying molasses with a soft sponge. 
Oneap cg is generally sufficient, but should 
it run e case is attended to, an eye 
wash ahold be ~¥ sae of one teaspoonful of sul- 
phate of zine, dissolved in one half-pint of soft 
water, add one tabl ful of molasses ; 
Put two tab ful of this in a half-pint of 
warm water and wash out the eye twice daily 
until the cure is effected. 

Colic in « horse is cured by takin ng 8 heavy 
bottle with longish neck, put in one tablespoon- 
= of ak one an and two of ginger or ground 

& pint or more of warm water, 
poe up well and drench the horse. Give him 
room to roll and stretch himself, pa it Sarat 
not allay the bone sare the dose in one half. 


hour or ms, but tone not 
enlarge the Sore 5 without to apmptoms bat 


Ih this reci be salle — 
pas. ny gaa 8 recipe  praapbogeee 4 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; can g tt pdb nn ge Fp oom 


advertisement will a 
that ‘hey enw it in the FARM JOURN 


HREE SHORT- HORN HEIFERS, ‘all, in 
calf, and one Yearling Bull for sale cheap. Pedigrees 
teed. Bronze Tur! 
poe er Wei ven nee 


rT (ROADSIDE Herp). Thorough- 
bred Heifers, Young Cows 
‘and Calves Hor ene, all regis- 


tered. THOMAS T. TASKE 
1622 South Fifth Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. ia 


A NEW HOLSTE INS nd for sal 


Cows, Heifers, Heifer and Bull Cal i 
JOHN H. COMER, a 
a, *. Y. 


hig JERSEY CALVES FOR sALE-BULL “AND 
Bull entitled to entry. N each, 
Snaien te Sow in ; 12 Boars 200 


iT JOSEPH. toed or money refunded Chester Co., Pa. 


Ayrshires pnexcenee | 
gin oe an MAMMOTH BRO? RONZE TORREY "andy 


Gobblers in > 
— es. GRATE. ts pei Ohio. 
maa SALE! 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


In pig to Imported DUKE OF RIVERSIDE II, for ao 
eer Also sows and oung pigs b gs b 
8M - Large st bred from fash : Teperted 
blesd. yn af — m milking -4 at low 


‘TARRY SEDGWI 
Hautboy Hill Farm, Cormwall Hollow, men. 


made ly og Abe White Holland 

Turkeys an ite Leghorn Chickens, 

A a solicited. D. E.ALLEN 

Breeder and Shipper, AVONDALE, Chester Co., PENNA. 
A SMALL LOT OF THE CELEBRATED 


Pekin Ducks, 


























AT A BARGAIN! a par or trot Out of best 
stock in the United 
GEORGE A MACK MAN Brick Bricksburg, N. J. 





IMPORTED 


JERSEY and GUERNSEY CATTLE 


AT AUCTION. 


Mr. Edward Philip Parsons Fowler’s 
NEXT SALE OF 
JERSEY and GUERNSEY CATTLE 
WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


HERKNESS’ BAZAAR, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Early in January. 
The day iti be announced in time. 
(The Louisville Sale will be abandoned for the present.) 
ALFRED M.E HERENESS & CO., 0., Sole Agents. 


Tos M. Ha VEY. ZEBEDEE HAINES. 


4 sone M. HABVEY & SON, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Breeder and Shippers of 


BERKSHIRE & YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Guernsey and Jersey Cattle, 
Bred sma Best Imported Stock. Also Dark 
Brahma <pichens and Bronze Turkeys from 
the most n¢ noted strains. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 





Lapy Purwourulll:-= 


son in many hotly contested nsome of which were first 
and the Illinoisand 
Shows, (the ) estab! the high 


) ners at 
—— Fairs. un. Correspondence fliived Gelbee urchasi 
elsewhere resentations and safe delivery congue 
ALEX. M. 1. FULFORD. Bel Air, Maryland. 


ies Se 





PIGS. From 26 different litters and bred from 
the best imported blood. Also some Jersey and 
Prices very moderate. Address 
THOMAS M. HARVEY, 
WEST GROVE, CHESTER CO., PA. 


Guernsey Calves, 


TO DAIRYMEN AND STOCK BREEDERS 
Choice Fresh 


OHIO WINTER WHEAT BRAN. 


For lowest om in eeetend lots, delivered at your nearest 
railroad station. Wri 


anems BROWN & CO. 
Mansfield, Richland Go., Ohio. 





LAKESIDE Grock F'ARM. 


Clydesdale and Hambiletonian Stallions, 
Mares and Colts; also, 
Holstein Cattle. 


All of the finest breeding to be found in the United States 
or Europe, several of which were prize animals at the re- 
cent New York State Fair. Prices and terms easy. 

Catalogues free. Photographs of animals sent to parties 


ishing to purchase. 
grin: SMITH & POWELL, 
199 West Genesee St., Syracuse, New Yo New York. 


THE org BUTTER-WORKER. 


Mr. SILAS BETTS, ~~, 
wo. » “Iti thene 
den says: is the 
fection of a butter. worker” a 
ZEBEDEE — at 
Grové, Ches. cs . Says: wi “tt 
works vee thst ag ‘and I would 
not be without one.” Both gen- 
tlemen named above are makers 
of “Gilt-edge butter.”’ Guaran- 
teed the best machine. If re- 
turned in thirty days money re- 
funded, Send for circular. 
Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race S8t., 
Phi _Phila., Pa. Pa. 








Over 15. nate ani 


THEY DO NOT CLOG 
NOR HEAT. 


Grind 60 bushels per 
hour. No other mill 
will do an equal 
amount of work with 
the same power. 
as All Feed Mills of 

48 similar construction to 


patents owned by us. 
A recent decision of 
the oe Co 





ett these Patents 
— er parties against buying Feed Mills that intrings 
on 
For Descriptive Circular of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Feed Cutt 2 Horse Powers, Wood Saws, Steam- 
ers, Pumps, etc., addr 
“CHALLENGE MILL  CO., Bat AVIA, ILL. 


*‘Queen of the Market, sr 


The Largest, handsomest, Best, Hardy Red Raptors 
3 ee > round — a ey productive. Caxries best and sells 


WILLIAM M PARRY, Cn CINNAMINSON, N. J. 
SOUTHERN NATURAL PEACH 


FITTS FOR PLANTING. B. Apple, 


1 Nurse + Pear and Osage Oran 


we B, ROGERS, 183: Market Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHITE PROLIFIC SEED CORN | 


For Sale. GROWS THREE AND FOUR EARS TO THE 
STALK. Givesa large yield. Price, $2.00 per bus.; 2 bus. 
for $3.00, bags included. 

A. 8. BEEKMAN, South Branch, New Jersey. 
























NEW FEATURES. 


Lately Patented, 


Possessed by no other plow made, and 
which are absolutely necessary for the 
perfect working of any Sulky. 


If you wish to consult your best inter- 
ests, be sure, before buying, to send for 
our sixty-four page pamphlet (sent free), 
containing full description of Furst & 
Bradley Sulky and Gang Plows, Breakers, 





=| Scrapers, etc. 


Wheel Cultivators, Sulky Rakes, Harrows, 
Also containing many val- 
uable Tables, Recipes, the latest Postal 
Laws, Rates of Foreign Postage, Home 
Physician, Business Law, etc., etc. 


FURST & BRADLEY MF’G CO. 
Office, 63 N. Desplaines Street 
SISA 80, ne 


. ee ee 
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MEMORANDA. 

Do NoT miss reading any of the stock adver- 
tisements. ' 

STOCK BREEDERS are invited to report their 
sales, remembering to be brief. 

THIRTY First premiums accorded Fulford’s 
Berkshire stock ought to be pretty good endorse- 
ment. 

HERKNESS, of this city, will have asale of 
imported Guernsey and Jersey cattle early in 
this month, the date to be announced. 

Ir 1s claimed for the Poland China hog that 
it is the only breed that will eat and be thank- 
ful, and if not fed will not squeal about it. 

CORRESPONDENTS have written us to know 
where they could buy Ayrshire cattle. The 
question is answered in our advertising columns. 

BREWERS’ GRAINS, though cheap, are not ap- 
proved, and must be fed in small quantities and 
mixed with other feed, or the milk and butter 
will be of an inferior quality. 

H. C. GraFr, of Greendale Stock Farm, Ken- 
sington, O., writes that he recently sold to 
Messrs. Nighswander Bros., of Ontario, Canada, 
the bronze turkey, Royal, for $55, the highest 
price ever paid for a single turkey. 

WE CORDIALLY invite all lovers of fine ani- 
mals to contribute to our stock department. 
Philadelphia can have as good a live stock jour- 
nal as any city North or West, and it shall have 
wi a little encouragement from you. Come 
now 











STOCK-BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


Js Cards of two or three lines will be inserted 
under this heading one year for $6.00, payable 
half yearly, and this will include subscription to 
the paper one year. 











HESTER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 
ported stock, Bronze Turkeys and other fowls; low 
price. THOS. WOOP, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 


ASTBURN REEDER, New Hope, Pa. Breeder of Jer- 
i 2 Ceite, Keutatows Sheep, Chester White Hogs, 


T W. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa., breed 
e Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry. Send for circular. 


A LERED KIRBY, Gloversville, N.Y. Game Fowls @ 
4X specialty. Send for Price-list'and circular. 


Ww H. JONES, Manager, Norwalk, Ohio. Berkshires 
e and Chester Whites. Write for particulars. 


Quirrox FARMS, Kennett Square, Pa. Blooded Stock, 

\_ Unsurpassed. er early and get the best. 

ry Hos. M. HARVEY & SON, West Grove, Ches. Co. : Pa. 
uernsey and Jerse e, Berkshires an ork- 

shires, Poultry, Etc. Best Imported Stock. 


8. COOPER, Coopersburg, Pa. Prize winning Berk- 
‘:. shires ; own importation’ Send for particulars, 


J) W. DAVIS, Oneida Castle, New York. Thoroughbred 

E. Cheshires a specialty. ° as 

R D. C. VAN ANTWERP, Schenectady,N. Y. Pekin 
e Ducks and Bronze Turkeys from Prize Birds. 



































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Superior bred birds. in season. 
ba A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Ches. Co., Pa. 


‘SUPERIOR FOWLS.’ 


(Award of the U. 8. Centennial Commission.) 
STR SER COLDER Fn na Bae 
BURGS. All the stock I have to sell is bred with ‘ 
the best strains. Prices tensowable. 
Dr. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
R SALE! 

100 pg bay mye Dominiques. 
Extra Fine the best stock in th untry. 
No other kind kept on the farm. A waco 

ELLWOOD ©. Cox, 
Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa, 


snq BLACKBERRIES, GRAPE- VINES, 
FRUIT TREES, &0, Descriptive Oata- 
sent free. 8. C. DeCOU, 


Mesomioun, Burlington Co., New Jersey. 


100) "#2 +s1y amr me 


Wetatiy of rey Virginia, 
 CINDSEN & CO., Norfolk, Va. 


JPABMS.—_ DELAWARE FRUIT and GRAIN FARMS 
at low prices. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 
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Brown Leghorns. 


Our illustration this month represents the 
Brown Leghorn. The counterpart of our Brown 
Leghorn is not found in Italy. This bird is a 
purely American “made up” fowl, and is mis- 
named a Brown Leghorn; it is a Black Red bird 
as much as the Game fow] of that name, and carries 
a deal of Black Red Game blood in its veins. 

ey are now the most popular of the Leghorn 
f y, mainly on account of their color, which 
is certainly very pleasing. As layers they are no 
better, if as te the Whites. They are more 


difficult to to feather than the Whites, 
which fact makes them more of a favorite with 
fanciers. 

The Brown horn is a hardy, healthy bird 


seldom being sick or ailing after getting beyon 
period. “Thefchicks are sprightly 


the “ Gape’ 





combs and long thin wattles, and on this account 
our breeders have reduced the size of these appen- 
dages. Besides, being larger, our orns are 
bred to uniformity in color. The earlier impor- 
tations exhibited considerable variety in this 
respect, but whole flocks may now be found with 
very little variation in color; whatever color 
they may be—White, Brown, Black, or Domi- 
nique—they are all alike in quality. 


- 


Eggs in Winter. 





Some le can always have plenty of eggs in 
winter, while others have scarcely any. The rea- 
son is not far toseek. Those who have eggs to use 
and to sell in winter are people who take care of 
their fowls and keep the better sorts. Early 
hatched pullets should be ready to lay by the 
first of December or sooner, depen somewhat 
upon the breed; and when properly fed and 
cared for they will give a good supply of eggs all 
through the winter months. 

North of the 40th parallel, where the weather 
is cold, the Brahmas, Cochins and Plymouth 
Rocks are the best winter layers asa rule. But 
with accommodations Leghorns, Hamburgs, 
Houdans and Polish will be found good winter 





and lively, taking case of themselves when quite 
small as compared with chicks of some other 
breeds. The cockerals are quite precocious. It 
is amusing to see the spruce little things trying 
to crow before they even have a voice. The 
pullets are also precocious, generally beginnin 
to lay at about five months They are cl 
among the non-sitters, but they not unfrequently 
get broody in July and August and stick to the 
nest for a few days. It is useless to set them, 
however, as they will seldom stay on the nest 
long enough to hatch a brood. 

Some folks complain of the wildness of the 
Leghorns. We have never had trouble with 
them on this score, but have seen them as wild 
as pigeons when allowed the full freedom of the 
farm ; and on the other hand have seen them so 
tame and familiar as to be a nuisance almost. 
The disposition in this respect is a matter of cul- 
pepe They may be made as neha or <a 
as you like. They are pretty, sp , uc- 
tive, and altogether pleasant fowls. Those who 
know them ey like them best. Where eggs 
are wanted no fowls will show a better record 
than the Leghorns. 

From Italy come the Leghorns, so named be- 
cause they were brought from the port of that 
name. e two best known varieties of these 
are the Whites and the Browns, but there are 
Black and Dominique Leghorns too. 

The Leghorns, as we know them, differ consid- 
erably from those found in their native country. 
Our are larger bodied and have smaller 
combs, Our cold winters freeze the high thin 








layers anywhere south of the latitude ot Phila- 
del hia. The best egg record we ever knew was 
marie by White Leghorns during a very cold win- 
ter in 40° 30’ N. The ground was covered 90 
with snow for four months, but the hens averag 
twenty eggs each per month during the whole 
time. Its said that Brahmas will do as well as 
this. We do not feel inclined to dispute it, but 
we have no personal knowledge of any such record 
for them. It has been claimed for Plymouth Rocks 
that they are the best of all winter layers in cold 
latitudes, but for these claims we have no authen- 
ticated records. Accurately kept records are what 
decide such statements and claims, and a good 
many claimants will be more or less surprised at 
the results when such records are kept. 

It is clearly beyond dispute, however, that the 
newer and improved breeds are better winter 
layers than the old-fashioned common kinds. 
People who keep the ordinary “ no-breed ” fowl 
have very few eggs in winter, while those who 
keep the improved breeds have them in greater 

r _ Pa rage os pnp | breeds are ~ 
much depends upon the care an rey smn 0 
the hens. The var best breeds will not lay under 
careless, wongee | reatment, while those that are 
not the best produce some under care- 
fnl management. The first essential to make the 
hens lay is to provide comfortable, cheerful, home- 
like quarters. The next is not to put too many 
hens together. Small flocks are much more pro- 
ductive oe capita than large ones. 

Thirdly, proper feeding. This implies a va- 
iety of food a sufficient amount of it. The 
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morning feed should be cooked, and it should be 
fed warm, but not hot. It is best made of ground 
corn and wheat bran or middlings, made into a 
mush and then mixed with sour milk which has 
been warmed. Give as much of this as the hens 
will eat up clean. Some sort of green food is 
necessary ; a cabbage, suspended by a string, 
where the fowls can reach it, is equal to the best 
green stuff for them. Boiled potatoes or turnips 
crushed and mixed with a little meal or bran is 
a very good ration once or twice a week. Nice, 
swet hay, cut fine in a cutting box and steeped 
for an hour in hot water, is readily eaten and is 
good feed. It should be placed in troughs with 
jatticed lids. A sheaf of wheat or oats given to 
the fowls once a day will afford them food, amuse- 
ment and exercise. A full supply of pounded 
oyster shells should be within easy reach of the 
hens at all times ; also fresh water three times a 
day. A good square meal of whole corn should 
be given in the evening, and through the day re- 
fuse from the tables. 

This seems, nodoubt, very particular directions 
for feeding hens, but where eggs are wanted these 
days, they (or others like them) must be followed 
or the eggs will not be forthcoming. At this 
season one has plenty of time to attend to the 
hens, and no stock on the farm will give a better 
return for such attention as we have here recom- 
mended, The right sort of hens, under the 
right sort of treatment should each average at 
least a dozen and a half of eggs per month for the 
next three months, but the very best hens, with- 
out any care, will refuse to shell out. In excep- 
tionably cold weather a little pepper or Poultry 
Powder will keep the hens lively and thrifty. 
These, though, should be used with caution, 


Any of our readers who have different or better - 


methods of management to make the hens lay, 
should send them to us for publication. Those 


who have no better methods will probably find. 


the management here suggested worth trying. 
It has worked very well for us and isa tolerable 
outline of the methods practiced by the New 
England poultry keepers. 


tie 
oe 





The Pottstown Poultry Show. 

In the July issue of the Farm JOURNAL we 
published the announcement that a poultry club 
had been organized at Pottstown, Pa., a town 
engaged in the iron industry on the banks of the 
Schuylkill. Five months after its organization 
the club gave a show which, though not large, 
was very creditable in every respect, and showed 
what a few men by systematic effort could do. 
Their first show was a success and will have a 
stimulating effect in the neighborhood. Many 
farmers, mechanics, and mill operatives will pro- 
cure some of the improved breeds and. thus in- 
crease the value of their poultry stock as a matter 
both of pleasure and profit. Many people attended 
theshow who had neverseen such chickens, ducks 


and turkeys, and were surprised and pleased, and | 


voted the show a good thing. 

We shall expect to see a large club and a lively 
interest in poultry matters at Pottstown. At 
their recent show the large or flesh-producing 
breeds and the small or egg-producing ones were 
nearly evenly divided in numbers, but at their 
next show the laying breeds will likely predomi- 
nate; though, of course, we shall expect to see 
all breeds, from the mammoth Bronze turkeys 
and ponderous Brahmas and Cochins down to 
diminutive and attractive Bantams. As was the 
case this time, score one for Pottstown. 

The following awards were made by the judges: 

Light Brahmas—J. A. Roberts, first on fowls 





and first and second on chickens. John Sellers, 
third on chickens. 
Dark Brahmas—Firstand second, J. K. Shultz. 
Plymouth Rocks—First, L. G. Thomas; sec- 
ond, John F. Sellers; third, John Whittam. 
Partridge Cochins—John F. Sellers. 
Pe = weap Gross, first on fowls, first on 


American Dorstaiape are; L. B. Byar. 
White Leghorns—Fowls, first, M. 8. Lessig. 
Dominque Leghorns—Fowls, second, Henry 


Brown Leghorns—Trio, first, Stephen Pyle. 
Eovoding = Brown Leghorns, first, J. Henry 


Golden Spangled Hamburgs—Second, W. 
weiiee Pencilled Hamburgs—L. B. B 

ver C l . ar; 
Ta: Bros " 


Chicks, second, 3 

Black Breasted Hed Gamer—Fowls, first, Thos. 
Emmett. Chicks, first, E. C. B. Shaner. ; 

White Hackle Games—First, John Corbett. 

Bronze catia ogg Be 7 Y. England. 

Pekin Ducks.—First, J. F. Sellers. uck- 
lings, first, Joseph K. Shultz. 

uen Ducks—First, J. A. Roberts. Second, 
Joseph G. Ellis. 

Aylesbury—First, L. A. Hays. 

Pigeons—Barbs, first, John R. Kline. Tum- 
blers and Turbots, first, Byers and Striker. 

Cage Canaries—First, Charles Mays. 

Some other coops, both of chickens and ducks, 
were worthy, but were thrown out on account of 
mistakes or irregularities in making the entries. 
Among these were Pekin ducks, W. C. B. Polish, 
8. P. Hamburgs, ete. Whole number of entries, 


74, Premiums all paid in cash. 





Can Farmers Afford It? 


We mean can they afford to buy pure-bred 
fowls. We answer confidently, yes. If, for ex- 
ample, the farmer has a flock of small-sized 
mongrel fowls, let him introduce among them a 
couple of medium-sized Cochins or Brahma cocks 
at a cost say, of three or four dollars each. The 

of his flock will repay him 
for this expenditure. But should he desire some 
more substantial reward, he will obtain it in the 
extra size and quality of the spring chickens he 
will be able to sell as the result of this cross. If 
his old flock is composed of large common fowls 
let him buy one or two Brown or White Leghorn 
cocks. From such a cross he will get fowls of 
fair size, with excellent asin and that 
will be in every way better than his old stock. 
A single trial of this sort will convince the most 
conservative and skeptical person that it pays to 
af pure bred ca aie - 

is supposed by many that it is necessary 

cross fowls as advised po Ay but we do not think 
so. When the farmer has tried the crossing pro- 
cess let him try pure bred fowls exclusively. If 
he keeps fowls for eggs chiefly, let him purchase 
a cock and three or four pullets of the Brown 
Leghorn variety, or any of the smaller breeds he 
may fancy. He will find that the twenty-five or 
thi pullets that he hatches out in March and 
April will pay for their parents with the e 
they lay during the first seven months of their 
lives. For they will have been laying two 
months or more before common pullets Lucie, 
Siar i Jer, too, Sot at bs Se when are 

in size is valued above 

' q ies the mas and Cochins will 
supply his want. If he wished a combined ma- 

e for producing both and meat, the 
Plymouth Socks will fill the bill. They are 
often called the “ farmer’s fowl,” and they well 
deserve the name, as they unite in themselves 
nearly all the desirable qualities of the larger 
and smaller varieties. The superiority of these 
fowls over such as are kept in many farmers’ 

will be seen by a very brief trial. The 
extra profit derived from them will soon pay for 
the extra cost in procuring them. 

We are ed that a fair trial of pure-bred 
stock will convince any one of the truth of what 
we assert: that it does ag fi buy it and that the 


farmer cannot afford to have ag igs else on 
his premises. W. BR. BLack, 
Mullica Hill, N. J. 








Foot. Notes. 


Hap you eggs to sell last month? If not, 
why not? 

HAVE you marketed all your surplus stock 
yet? If not, lose no time about it, but get it off 
as soon as possible. 

A GREAT SALE of fowls took place recently at 
Middleburg, Cape Colony, Africa, where twenty 
Pee of breeding ostriches sold for an average of 

1000 a pair. 

How many readers of the FARM JOURNAL 
have taken our advice, so often given, and saved 
their best birds for stock pu the coming 

ear? Those who have will find their account 
in it; and those who have not will learn after a 
while that it is good advice and will follow it. 

THIS is the season for poultry shows, and every 
one interested in any way should attend them. 
Much may be learned about chickens, turkeys 
and ducks at a show that cannot be so easily or 
quickly learned in rag other way. It will pay 
any one to attend his local poultry show. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR SALE AT REASONABLE 
Ol] it Prices. No. 1 Stock. Also 
three D. Brahma Hens, one pullet 
and one cockeral cheap. Address 

HAYDN H. TSHUDY, Litiz, Pa. 


Poultry Ailments and Diseases. 












Are quite prevalent. To avoid 
aaa loss from these sources use 


POULTRY POWDER 
AND 
GAPE CURE. 


These goods are sold by Whole- 
sale Dru in Philadelphia 
and elsewaere. Ask for them, 





THE FARMER’S FOWL! 
Both as Layers and as Market Fowls. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Are unequalled by any other variety. Just what 
Farmers want. Early well-grown chicks of the finest 
strains at reasonable prices. Send your name and receive 
my DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE. 

B. B. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


Meyer’s Ineubator for the Farm. 
A Self-Regulating Hatching Machine. 
INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
FRED’E MEYER, DOYLESTOWN, Pa. 
Capacity, 200 Eggs, $35.00; 400 Eggs, $45.00, 

FULLY GUARANTEED, 4 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS, ETO. 















Patent applied for. Copper interior, instead of tin, 
costs $10. additional to above price. Stove and 
trussles not included with the Incubator. 


















BROWN AND WHITE LEGHORNS, 
my Specialties; high bred, and firstclass, for 
gale. Also, other varieties. EGGS expressed 
baskets) everywhere. $2.50 for 13. Write! 
Berkshires and Cotswolds, [Pritchett’s Best. } 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


~ AGENTS WANTED at every “post-office in the 
United States for the FarM JOURNAL. Send 
for particulars. 

WHERE subscribers, on remitting for the FARM 
JOURNAL, cannot obtain currency, they may send 
us postage stamps. They can always be obtained 
at the nearest post-office. 

ALL our readers are cordially invited to give 
usa call when in town; especially when they 
can find it convenient to leave carpet-bags or 
bundles during shopping excursions. They are 
always welcome. 

FLoweER SEEDs.—A subscriber may select 
flower seeds from Vick’s catalogue to the amount 
of $1.00 (in packets) and send the order to us. 
We will send the seeds and advance the sub- 
scription to the FARM JOURNAL one year. Send 
for the catalogue, free. It is scarcely necessary 
for us to say that Vick’s seeds are as true and 
good as any to be found in the United States. Of 
the merits of the FARM JOURNAL we can only 
say——. Now, try and remember this offer. 

ENCOURAGEMENT.—George Elkinton, of Blue 
Bell, Pa., refers in a postal card to the FARM 
JOURNAL, as the “best paper out.” John H. 
Zippler, of Swedesboro, N. J., writes that ‘‘it is 
the best paper on agriculture that has ever been 
published. I can assure you I am well pleased 
with it.” 

Our old friend and contributor, Mrs. W. J. T., 
of Upper Dublin, Pa., is quite “severe” in her 
commendation of the FARM JOURNAL. She says: 
“T think it as near perfection now as possible; 
and though I never lived on a farm and know 
nothing at all about farm work, the articles are 
written in such an interesting style, are so con- 
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cise, and so much to the point that I always read 


them all with pleasure.” Thanks, good friend! 

George W. Cronce, of Quakertown, N. J., 
writes that “I believe it to be a good little paper 
in the family as well asa FARM JOURNAL; one 
recipe alone I took from it is worth double the 
price.” 

A leading farmer in Schuylkill Co., J.8. Keller, 
writes: “If you have a November number to 
spare, please send me one. I have too little 
grandsons, who, in their eager desire each to 
have it, tore it for me.” We agree with the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Keller, that “these little fellows 
will make good farmers.” 

Up in Pen Yan, N. Y., the paper is appreci- 
ated. Mr, Charles H. Bush, an old subscriber, 
writes that, “‘ After tea, I went down street and 
looked around among “the boys,” and got a few 
subscribers. My wife.thinks every number is 
worth 25 cents.” Well, ten of “the boys” 
subscribed. 

Indiana speaks thus: “From your style I 
think you must be a funny fellow, and I shall 
go in and have a good stare at you if I go to 
Philadelphia.” Not so very funny; but we 
never did think that an agricultural paper, to 
be useful, must necessarily be dull. 





A $2.00 LIBRARY. 


For two dollars we will send by mail, prepaid, 
East Lynne, John Halifax, Jane Eyre, Woman’s 
Kingdom, A Brave Lady, The Dead Secret, The 
Wandering Heir, Pickwick Papers, David Cop- 
perfield, Daniel Deronda, Middlemarch, Felix 
Holt, A Noble Life, and the Farm JoURNAL one 
year. Or, we will send the first six named, or 
the last four, for $1.00, and include the FaRM 
JOURNAL one year, A whole winter’s reading, 
we should say.. Paper covers, clear print. 





Holiday Books. 


Our readers should remember, when they come 
to buy books for holiday gifts, to write to us. 
They will certainly find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to do so. While we do not keep a stock of 


books on hand, yet we furnish all bocks at pub- 
lisher’s rates, and those who send their orders to 
us get the FARM JOURNAL without cost. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 
‘WITH 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 





In connexion with the Farm JOURNAL we 
receive subscriptions for any magazine or news- 
paper in the United States at the Publisher’s 

ce, or less. We present below both the 

peer ag a and our own, - a large — 

r of the ing ines and papers. e 
reader will note that we include the FARM 
JOURNAL for one year in every instance, at the 
price given in the right-hand column, and that 
postage on both publications is prepaid. 

Publisher’s Price Our Price 


for the eed we for BOTH 
rs. 
Scientific American, -_ - ve $3. 20 “ 16 
9 “Supplement, 5.00 4.60 
American Agriculturist, - 1.50 1.60 
New York pr me (weekly) 2.00 2.10 
Vick’s Floral Magazine, - 1.25 1.45 
Littell’s Livin ng Age, - 8.00 7.35 
Philadelphia ly Times, 2.00 1.85 
The Household, - - 1.10 1.35 
Cincinnati Weekly Times, . 1.50 1.60 
Harper’s a 8 Bazar and 
eek] eeui gest <= 400 3,85 
Waverly ce ‘i e'.. BOC 3.60 
Godey’s Lady Book, - - - 2,00 2.10 
Country Gentleman, - 2.50 2.60 
Germantown Telegraph, (new] - 2.50 2.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, - - 4.00 3.60 
Demorest’s Magazine, - = 8.00 2.60 
Scribner’s eee - + 4.00 3.80 
St. Nicholas, - - + 8,00 3.00 
Atlantic rg f - 4,00 3.80 
Philadelphia Jexty Press, 2.00 1.85 
Saturday Night, - - 3.00 3.10 
Arthur’s go me 8 os ee ae 2.35 
Peterson’s M 2.00 2.10 
Ladies’ Floral abinet, with prem. )1.30 1.60 
Wide Awake, 2.00 2.10 
Nursery : - - 1.50 1.70 
Poultry ry World, - 1.25 1,35 
Amer. Poultry Yard (weekly, 1.50 1.60 
Danbury News, -_~ - - 2.10 2.20 
Inter-Ocean, (weekly) - 1.65 1.75 
American Rural Home, - ~- 1.50 1.85 
Western Rural, - - - 2.00 2.00 
Toledo Blade, - : - 2.00 2.10 
Prairie Farmer, - : - 2.00 2.10 
Globe-Democrat, (weekly) - 1 1.70 
Maryland Farmer, - sic 1.50 
Babyland, (new subs.) . .90 
Pay Free Press, . - 85 
N. Y. Observer, (new sub. only,) .75 
Saturday Evening Post, - 85 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker, - 85 
National Baptist, Phila. -  - 85 
Appleton’s ournal, i 2 85 
New York Medical’ Journal, - .60 
Amer. Milliner and Dressmaker, 60 
-10 


Springfield Republican, (weekly,) 
Frank Leslie's Ilustrated Mowe > 
” per, ree) 


" Budget of Ten, 
Christian at Work, New York, - 
Brainard’s Musical World, - 

Cincinnati Inquirer, (weekly, 
Youth’s Companion, Sig ew su ‘ 
Bee-keeper’s 
Independent, (with premium) 
Woman’s Journal, - 
Health Reformer, Battle Creek, 
Baltimore American, (weekly,) - 
Chicago Tribune, 
Home Journal, - 
New York Times, (weekly,) : 
Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, - — - 
Phila. Daily Record, (one year,) 
(six mos.) 
Press, (six mos.) - 
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New York Dail ily Graph - $1 
% Grap as atardays,) 
Burlington Hawkeye, - 
Christian Union, - : 
New York Weekly Witness, : 
Scientific Farmer, - : 
Episcopal Recorder, ( Phila. , ag 
Penna. School J ournal, - : 
American Naturalist, Bar 
Laws of Life, (Danville,) . 
Household, : - 
The Methodist, es gic 
Fireside Companion ergs 
New York Weekly World, - 
Mother’s Magazine, - -  - 
Home Circle, (Boston,) - - 
Wallace’s Monthly, - - + 
American Bee Journal, -_— - 
Medical Times, (Phila.) cae 
Popular Science Monthly, - 
Live Stock Journal, -— - - 
Internatianal Review, - 
Journal of Chemistry, a 
Penn Monthly, - 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, - 5.00 
This is only a partial list. We willfurnish any 
other leading publication at corresponding rates. 
Where two or more papers are wanted we offer 
special reductions. rite for terms of any not 
on the list. Address all communications to 
WILMER ATKINSON, 
Piiblisher, FARM JOURNAL. 


BOOKS BY MAIL 


AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 
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We furnish by mail, prepaid, to any post-office 
in the United States, books of every description, 
at publisher’s prices. We name a few: 


ms A s Fruit Garden, - . $2 50 
-Laws American Trottin Turf, 50 

& eveland’s Landscape Architecture, 150 
Downing’s Landecten:s rime 6 50 
Downing’s Fruits & Fruit Trees America, 5 00 
Eastwood on the Cranberry - 75 
Elliott's Lawn and Shade Trees - 1 50 
Rural Essays, : - 3 50 

Fuller’s Grape ae ges : - 150 
“Small Fruit Culturist, : 1 50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture, - - 150 
Gregory on Onion Raising, (paper) - 80 
Gray’s How Plants Grow, - : 1 25 


Guenon on Milch Cows, 
Guenon Simplified and E xplained, ( paper) 
Greeley’s What I Know About Farming - 
Harris on the Pi 
Henderson’s Gardening ! for Profit, - 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens, : : 
Hazzard’s Butter and Butter-making 
How to Geta Farm and Where to Find One, 
Jenning’s on Sheep, Swine and Poultey, 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow, - 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry, - 
Loring’s peg vented of J otham, - - 
A Farm at . - 
Quinkers pom tud Book, - 
uin te ed of Bee- keeping, : 
caro on Soiling Cattle, - 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit, - 
Quinn’s Money in theGarden,  - 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry, - 
Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden, 
Rand’s Bulbs, - - 
Rand’s Popular Flowers, - - : 
Rural Studies, - - 
Skillful Housewife, - - 
Saunder’s Domestic Poultry, . 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm, . 
Standard of Excellence in Poultry, - 
Ten Acres Enough - - 
Todd’s Apple Culturist, - . 
Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist, - 
Wallace’s American Stud Book, .« - 
Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry, 
Waring Essay on Jersey Cattle, - 
Waring’s Handy-book of Husbandry, : 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes, 
White’s Cranberry Culture, - 
Woodward’s Country Homes, - 
These are mostly rural books, but we supply 
all others, and where the order amounts to $2.00 
or upwards, we include the FARM JOURNAL one 
year free. Write for price of any book. 
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{OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


Tee Farm Jovnnat aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and Gne-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor ts performed by ourselves; we do not dump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

Ail commanications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Pian. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middie. 

We want cREaAM,—send the skrm-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
8 sauch useful information as most of the high priced 
Papers. f 








WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 














PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1879. 








A Harry New Yeas to our readers—every 
one! 





Let Your Light Shine. 


We presented in the November number of the 
FarM JovRNAL an excellent article on Shade 
Trees, written by a Buckscounty nurseryman, and 
this month we print, from the same pen, a brief 
and pointed paper on “ Grapes for Farmers.” 
The former article was copied into other papers 
thereby having a much wider reading than we 
alone could give it, and no doubt the infor: 
mation it contained has been appropriated by 
thousands of farmers all over the country. The 
article published this month is equally calcu- 
lated to benefit the rural public by inducing 
many to plant vines around their buildings, and 
to select varieties that will prove the most lucra- 
tive. From the same hand we shall present, in 
the February number, a practical article on the 
culture of the pear. 

It is our purpose, in calling attention to the 
value of these articles, to suggest that the writer 
whe thus freely offers the practical knowledge 
he possesses to the community for its good, also, 
at the same time, receives benefits in return by 
earning the confidence of those whose good will 
is worth having in a business way. A nursery- 
man, for instance, or a stock breeder, who writes 
practical articles for the press, showing that he 
possesses knowledge of a useful character, 
evincing a thorough understanding of his busi- 
ness, and with a capacity to impart the same to 
others, makes his name and establishment fa- 
miliar with that intelligent class of farmers who 
read the papers, and is in a fair way to find 
customers and a satisfactory increase of business. 
This fact is well understood in and around New 
York, while here it is either unknown or ignored, 
and those qualified to instruct the people on all 
topics of agriculture, horticulture and rural 
economy, are too apt to neglect their duties in 
this regard, while at the same time stand athwart 
the road to conspicuous success in their various 
enterprises. Thus it is that our section has 
failed to become the great centre of information 
upon these matters, we are but followers where 
we should be leaders, and trade and profit have 
gone elsewhere that should have been kept at 
home. 

The times now demand a change in this 
respect, the opportunity is ripe for an advance 
step, we have plenty of men qualified to fill an, 





requirement of the occasion,"and the FARM 
JOURNAL stands ready to assist in the important 
work. So then, gentlemen, “let your light shine” 
through these columns, first for the benefit of the 
great constituency of Middle States farmers, 
stock breeders, dairymen, market gardeners, fruit 
growers—yours and ours—and ultimately for the 
building up and maintenance of your business 
undertakings. 


The Sugar Beet in Delaware. 


The result of the analysis of the sugar beet in 
Delaware, just ascertained, shows an unexpect- 
edly large percentage of saccharine matter— 
quite equal to that obtained in France and Ger- 
many. It may be remembered that the Legislature 
appointed a commission to investigate and ascer- 
tain the adaptability of the State to growing the 
sugar beet, voting for the purpose several hun- 
dred dollars to carry forward the necessary work. 
Seed was distributed liberally, premiums were 
offered for the highest percentage of sugar ob- 
tained, and steps taken for a correct analysis. 
Now we have it from private sources that the 
highest premium ($75) goes to Mr. Robert 
Reynolds, of Kent county, whose beets yielded 
fully fourteen per cent. of saccharine matter, and 
at the rate of yield to produce about three 
tons per acre. This result, we believe, is unex- 
pected of refined sugar and has never been 
reached before in this country. We are glad to 





‘be able to print such a gratifying report from 


the little, but wide-awake State of Delaware. 





Teach Them to Think. 


We mean your sons and daughters. The work 
of the hands becomes mere toil and drudgery 
when done without the exercise of the mind, 
without apprehending the reason for doing it, 
without the consciousness of doing it skillfully 
and for a useful and noble end. Teach the boys, 
then, how to do things and the reasons for doing 
them in a given way. Teach them in such a way 
that they will be led to think for themselves and 
to exercise their own judgment ; so that they will 
take an interest in doing things skillfully and 
well. So taught they will grow up to be their 
father’s lieutenants—intelligent assistants. Such 
help is especially needed now that farming has 
become a “ learned profession.” 

It would be an excellent idea also to give the 
boys a general view of farming operations, teach- 
ing them to look ahead, and the importance of 
planning and providing for the future. Instruct 
them in regard to the proper rotation of crops, 
the management and care of stock ; show them, 
in brief, that farming does not consist in simply 
doing so much manual labor every day. Do not 
fail to impress on the minds of your sons that you 
are engaged in an honorable calling and that they 
need not beashamed of it. A few words now and 
then on these subjects will sharpen the wits of 
the young men, set them to thinking, put farm. 
ing before them in an attractive light, and it may 
keep them from headlong from home, 
expecting to find a Paradise in the nearest city. 

Mothers, too, should train their daughters to be 
thoughtful, to do things upon general princi- 
ples, and independent of special instructions in 
every case. The new sciences will apply in the 
house as well as in the fields. Housekeeping re- 
quires the use of the mind as well as the hands. 
A little instruction in the necessity, healthful- 
ness and dignity of doing household duties would 
not be out of place. 


Joun I, Carter will leave the Experimental 
Farm. What’s up? 








WHEN there is nothing more important to be 
done, the stones may be removed from newly seed- 
ed grass fields, until prevented by being frozen in. 

We find this in a Massachusetts paper. Gra- 
cious! havn’t they got all the stones picked yet 
from New England fields? Well, we suppose as 
long as this job remains unfinished the Yankee 
boy will continue to seek a home in the wilds of 
the West—a fortune somewhere in the Universe— 
away from his native heath! 





NEARLY every subscriber to our paper has a 
friend or relative in a distant place, or a needy 
neighbor who cannot afford to take any paper, 
to whom the monthly visits of the Farm JouR- 
NAL would be most welcome throughout the 
year. Can you give such a person a gift so suit- 
able and yet so inexpensive as a year’s subserip- 
tion? Lettheanswer reach us on New Year’s day. 





FRIENDS in search of our office will find it in 
the same building as heretofore but in the front 
room, instead of the back one. And they will 
find us pretty busy, too, entering new subscribers 
for the FARM JOURNAL from every State in the 
Union. But come see us; the old latch-string 
is still out. 


Wir the New Year our excellent contempo- 
rary, the Lancaster Farmer, changes ownership, 
though it will retain Prof. Rathvon as editor. 
If success shall be measured by usefulness we 
have no fear that the publication will fail. May 
it live long and prosper ! 








Ir you like the FARM JOURNAL, say 80; it 
cheers us. If you don’t like it, say so ; it checks 
our vanity. In either case the effect will be 
beneficial. 


OF sixteen oleomargarine factories established 
in this country, thirteen are now dead. The re- 
mainder are not profitable to the owners. 














“ WE have had enough of European wy 
tion. We have people enough here. The line 
must be drawn somewhere. It must be ore 
right away. Some law should be passed to chec 
it right where it is. The country is the heritage 
of our children and our children’s children, and 
they and nobody else should be allowed to de- 
velop it.” 

The above is supposed to be a statement by 
Le Duc, Commissioner of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington ; at least a good many newspapers are 
accusing him of making such a declaration and 
are abusing him soundly therefore. We shail 
not. Le Due is more than half right and if he 
believes it, let him stick to it. We say let them 
come, but regulate their coming. We want the 
best elements of foreign immigration and will 
give them a hearty welcome ; but any other kind 
is not wanted. Shut down the gates and measure 
every man before he comes through ! 

“SHALLOW PLOWING,” says a writer in the 
Rural New Yorker, “results everywhere from 
shallow thinking.” We guess not. It is the 
agricultural Professor who is never happy unless 
he can turn the sub-soil on top and bury the 
mould out of sight. How deep the agricultural 
Prof. thinks we leave practical farmers to con 
sider. 

THE Patrons of Husbandry have always had 
the good will of the FanM JOURNAL, and proba- 
bly will contiuue to have, but when they meet in 
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annual session and devote their time and energy 
in preparing a demand for a repeal of the tobacco 
tax, we think they are like the old hen that gets 
off her eggs—the chickens won’t hatch! We ex- 
pect better things of P. of H. than to place so 
much stress on so small a matter. 

SUBSOILING greatly improves the productive 
powers of every variety of soil, especially those 
naturally disposed to be wet. 

We do not believe that.’ Frost is the great 
subsoiler and is generally sufficient. 

AND now we have an authoritative and positive 
statement from a leading agricultural paper of 
New York that corn planted in drills, if the 
plants stand at proper distances, will yield about 
25 per cent. more per acre than if check-rowed 


or in hills, Pshaw! 








TOPICS IN SEASON. 


~~ 


The Farm. 
There’s a gleam of snow on the meadow, 
And snow on the hill beyond, 
And lightly, like a shadow, 
Lies the feathery ice on the pond, 

One of the largest and most successful grow- 
ers of potatoes in {Montgomery county never 
plants his own seed, but always sends North for it. 

We shall print in the Febuary number an 
illustrated article on the Cooley Creamer and the 
Cooley system of making butter. 

Sound as a gold dollar we believe the firm is 
that advertises for agents to sell its fertilizers— 
we mean the firm of Thomas Waring & Bro., 
Colora, Md. 

The lining for an ice-house should be of air- 
slacked lime, rather than saw-dust. For this 
there are three good reasons, viz: the ice will 
keep better, the boards will not rot so quickly 
and the mice will not harbor in the lime. The 
last reason is the strongest, but all are strong. 
J. W. H. Watson, of Newport, Del., vouches 
for the statement. 

We have a letter from J. C. Smock, of Mon- 
mouth county, N.J., wherein he states that Judge 
A. C. McLean has grown 230 barrels of Peerless 
potatoes per acre, (eleven pecks to the barrel.) 
This year the Judge’s crop of corn averaged 105 
bushels per acre. In 1871, Mr. R. A. Leonard, 
of that county, from a farm of less than 100 acres 
sold the produce of that year for $12,466.92. 
Jersey will have to step up head. 


Springs to a farm wagon have been consid- 
ered a luxury, but in hauling fruit to market, 
railroad depot, or about the farm, they are cer- 
tainly important to have, and will soon pay for 
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themselves. The cut ‘shows anew kind easily 
attached to any wagon, and costing but a trifling 
sum. Weshould think they would save a good 
deal of the wear and tear of a wagon. il 

Vo apology is :.ecessary for giving to the 
firm of 8. L. Allen & Co., of this city, a promi- 
nent advertisement of their implements, as such 
reading is interesting to everybody. Had we 
filled our paper with quack} medical” advertise- 
ments, as the custom is, we would have had no 
room for such a display} as the Messrs. Allen 
make. We hope our readers will patronize this 
firm, for itis worthy of it, and what they sell 





will be found to be what the farmers and. truck- 
ers need. 

Mr. Editor :—You frequently notice good 
implements; I therefore call your attention to 
anexcellent plow. It is manufactured by Snyder 
& Son, West Penn, Schuylkill Co., Pa. I pur- 
chased one of them this fall and I must say that 
after using a number of plows of various makes 
for upwards of forty years, I never took one in 
my hands that was equal to it in all respects for 
durability, ease of draught and the efficiency of 
its work. It cuts a sod furrow off the top and 
throws the lower earth over it. I would not do 
without it if it cost fifty per cent. more than it 
does. J. 8. KELLER. 

Orwigsburg, Pa. 

(We hope to hear further about this plow; if 
as good as represented we wish our readers to 
know it.—Eb.) 


We present herewith an engraving of the 
I, X. L. feed mill, This machine is sold in this 
city by S. L. Allen & Co. It costs from $45 to 





$60, according to size. When the grinding sur- 
faces become worn they are renewed at a cost of 
$1.25. Messrs. Allen & Co., offer to send by 
mail, on application, samples of meal ground by 
the I. X. L. ‘ 

The Lawn. 

Every lawn is incomplete without a few 
Hydrangeas—we mean the new sort lately intro- 
duced from Japan. The lilac and honeysuckle 
are not more indispensable. 

Hedges should be pruned now near the base 
to strengthen them at that point, as they natur- 
ally grow vigorously at the top and weakly at the 
sides. Trim the tops in summer and the sides 
in winter. 

See that the young shade trees do not grow 
forked. Should this tendency be observed it is 
better to cut away one of the competing branches 
now than to have the winds split down your 
trees twenty years hence. 

This is just the time to thin out the trees in 
the lawn where they have become too thick by 
reason of increased size. One hates to cut down 
a tree, even though the beauty of a place be 
greatly enhanced thereby. But, still, let the job 
be done, and now. 

Guano, wood ashes, or any prepared fertilizer 
is better for lawns than stable manure, because 
free from seeds of weeds—nor is it so offensive to 
he eye. 

The Truck Garden. 

“ One thing is certain,” says Casper Hiller, 
“ if we want toascertain the value of astrawberry, 
we must test it on our own grounds.” Casper, 
this is true! Whatever the originator, or the 
dealer, or the newspaper says of the virtue of a 
new berry must be discounted until your own 








test establishes its truth or falsity. A variety 
that succeeds in one county may fail in the ad- 
joining one; that does well on one farm may 
not succeed on a neighboring one. And this is 
largely true of smal) fruits in general. 


Wm. W. Smith, of Pottstown, Pa., writes 
that he has found the Paragon tomato “far su- 
perior to any I have ever seen or raised. They 
are with me unusually large, round, smooth, 
ripening all over, even to the stem, and are 
almost seedless.” This is not saying too much 
for the Paragon, we think, and the Acme is not 
far behind. These two must be called the “com 
ng ” tomatoes. 

The most important recommendations for a 
grape-vine are hardiness, productiveness, a vig- 
orous grower, with thick, leathery foliage, which 
is not liable to mildew or to be scorched by the 
hot sun. Any vine which drops its leaves in 
midsummer from any cause, cannot produce 
much or good fruit. The following varieties 
have been thoroughly tested in this latitude and 
are recommended for general cultivation. 

ConcorRD—Black, bunch and berry large 
and fine, of good quality; the most hardy, 
productive and popular grape in this section 
of country, though in some localities it has 
failed the last few years except where trained 
on buildings, 

HARTFORD PROLIFIC—Similar in some re- 
pects to Concord, but ripens a week or ten 
days earlier. 

BRIGHTON—An early variety, large, nearly 
black, rich, sweet and of superior flavor. 

TELEGRAPH—Large, black, very early, vig- 
orous and productive. 

WILDER — RoGErR’s No. 4—An excellent 
large, black grape, which bears enormous 
crops. 

CLINTON—One of the most hardy, prolific 
and certain bearers. Should not be picked 
until fully ripe. It has an exceedingly rich, 
sprightly, vinous and agreeable flavor. Its 
greatest fault is the size of its seed. 

AGAwaM—Dark brown or chocolate color. 
Very large, sweet, tender and excellent. 

CATAWBA—Dark brown, medium-size, very 
rich vinous flavor. 

Drana—Light brown or red, sweet and good, 
with but little pulp and small seeds. 

Iona—A very pretty red grape. Bunch and 
berry medium size; very tender pulp, rich, sweet 
and excellent. Well repays the care of training 
against a building where it succeeds best. 

MARTHA OR WHITE CoNCORD—Strongly re- 
sembles its parent, Concord, in all points except 
color, which is yellowish green. 

Wuite Lapy—New, medium size, light yel- 
lowish green, with thin skin, tender pulp, rich, 
sprightly vinous flavor. Said to be the best white 
grape. SAMUEL C. Moon. 

Morrisvitle, Pa. 

The Climax,—We record the advent of a new 
tomato, the Climax, which the originator adver- 
tises in the FaRM JOURNAL. Mr. Van Epps 
privately writes us: “I know very well the 
prejudice against a yellow tomato, but I am 
quite sure a trial of this will secure it a perma- 
ment place in ed F sot where used.” Un- 
cooked it is claim at the flavor and quality 
are superb. Certainly no one will go amiss in 
giving it a trial. 

Thos. Mechan says that the Phylloxera— 
the great grape enemy—is not ne so bad as 
it used to be. So he would advise all to go on 
and plant the rarer and choicer kinds of grapes. 

Where fruit trees are planted in an asparagus 
bed as is often the case there is special danger of 
having them gnawed by mice. Roofing felt 
wrapped around the stems will insure safety. 
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Large yield. Wm. B. 3. Thornley, of Newark, 
Del., who rents Wm. Dean’s farm, had 14 acres 
of strawberries last year, from which he picked 
and sold $372 worth of berries. The berries were 
of fine quality and were wholesaled at from 
twelve to fourten cents per quart. Go thou and 


do likewise ! 
The Orchard. 


Pruning.—We have had frequent inquiries 
in regard to pruning—the time, method and ex- 
tent. A little judicious trimming now and then 
is better than a vigorous and severe cutting 
away at one time. The strong parts of a tree 
should be depressed by pruning. Cut the strong 
branches short and allow the weak ones to grow 
long. In relation to the season for pruning, the 
climate and nature of the tree must settle the 
question in a greater or less degree. As a rule, 
at the South, winter pruning, performed soon 
after the fall of the leaf, is largely practised. 
In the North the months of February, March 
and even April are popular ones. Never prune 
when the wood is frozen. Mr. Barry and other 
trustworthy cultivators advise pruning the peach 
just as the buds begin to swell, because the fruit 
and leaf buds are thus easily distinguished from 
one another. Grape-vines can be pruned any time 
during the winter. Stone fruits generally are 
recommended to be lightly pruned, as too close 
cutting tends to the production of gum. It is 
recommended by some orchardists to coat over 
large cuts with boiled linseed oil to prevent 
cracking. Where there i§ an excessive growth 
of branches and suckers through the tree, they 
should be thinned out to let in the sun, and we 
have no doubt that in many cases a ditch dug 
partly around a vigorous tree, that refuses to 
bear, thus cutting off many of the roots, will 
cause fruitfulness. Thus prune roots out as far 
as the outermost branches, but care should be 
used in not making the operation too severe. 

It is quite surprising, says Charles Downing, 
what thinning out the top, scraping, and wash- 
ing with potash, the trunk and large limbs, and 
digging up and manuring the soil at least so far 
out as the branches extend, would do for even a 
very old apple tree—seemingly past help. 


Pear blight seems to be entirely indepen- 
dent of local or temporary causes. Sometimes 
it strikes a leaf or two only, then a twig, ora 
branch and again a large limb several years old. 
A few weeks ago it struck the body of a six year 
old tree, about twelve inches from the ground. 
All the wood from center to circumference was 
dead and discolored for about twelve inches. 
The tree seemed above to be entirely healthy, 
covered with luxuriant foliage and loaded with 
fruit of the Duchesse variety ; in three days the 
leaves were all black and the fruit wilted as 
though fire had been at the root, the gourmand 
branches below where the blight struck still con- 
It was not the work 
of excessive manure, for it was on a part of our 
orchard where manure for experimental purpo- 
ses had been exciuded since the trees were planted. 
It could not have been frost or sun that singled 
out this particular tree. What was it? 


The best time in the day to handle all trees 
and plants that are to be transplanted is towards 
evening. If this is not practicable—or even if it 
is—all roots out of the ground should be carefully 
protected from sunshine and all light and from 
wind ; and rather than expose them to both sun 
and wind, even while handling them, it is better 
to delay a day or two and moisten the roots and 
keep the plants in a cool cellar or other shade. 
Plants set in a rain are liable to be badly set, 
and soil handled when wet is liable to bake. 





Hinds of fruit trees to plant: this must be 
judged by the soil and locality. But whatever 
the soil or whatever the climate within two hun- 
dred miles of Philadelphia, every owner of a 
house with even a half acre of ground should 
have enough of all kinds of fruit for family use, 
even where it is unprofitable to grow the same 
kinds of fruit for market. Care, thrift and pro- 
tection will enable one to overcome natural 
obstacles and produce fruit adequate to the wants 
of a family in nearly every locality where our 
JOURNAL circulates. 


Keffer pear.—This appears to be the coming 
sensation in pears. It is a new variety raised 
from the Chinese sand pear and crossed with the 
Bartlett, and supposed to be blight-proof, like 
the sand pear, and luscious and prolific, like the 
Bartlett. It ripens in October, coloring up beau- 
tifully, and is quite large. William Parry thinks 
it-will “ work a revolution ” in pear culture. 

Mr. Editor :—I notice in a back number of 
the FarM JOURNAL, of a person taking eight 
bushels of apples off a tree only set out ten years. 
I took twelve bushels of winter Rambos from one 
tree in one year, the tree only being transplanted 
from the nursery twelve years. Beat that. 

Jackson Centre, Pa., Nov. 26th. J. C. Mossrorp. 

Why? A. Y. Lavelette, an experienced fruit 
grower of Princess Anne, Md., says that in set- 
ting fruit trees it is very important that the 
points of the compass should be considered ; 
that is, the side that stood to the North in the 
nursery should so stand after transplanting. 

See that all rubbish is cleared away from 





- young trees to avoid damage from mice. A 


bandage of roofing felt around the stems will in- 
sure safety from this source, and from the gnaw- 
ing of rabbits. 


Watch carefully that stock do net get into a 
young ofchard‘in the winter season when the 
ground is barren of herbage. Should they do so 
vast mischief will be done in an hour or two. 


Caterpillar nests can be plainly seen now on 
the fruit trees, and ought to be looked after and 
destroyed. Every one thus removed will pre- 
vent a large nest of destructive devourers. 


Suppose about now you give that poor old 
orchard a tremendous coat of manure, in payment 
for its service to you and in encouragement of 
future efforts in your behalf. 


— > 2 


QUERIES. 


How to make the rea: and cheapest fence, as 
I like those things to go together—best and 
cheapest.—W. 8S. DANCE. 

Referred to Thos. Atkinson, Three Tuns, Pa. 

J. H. Z., Swedesboro, N. J. , asks if lime is bene- 
ficial to light land, and if it is, what quantity to 
the acre. 

Referred to Thos. Wood, Doe Run, Pa. 

Wuat is the proper time to plant osage orange 

" i havea large supply? W. Wan. 
of whic ave a large su ABD 
pply 


PLEASE state in your next how to treat osa 
orange seed for sowing in the nursery ; shonld 
the ground be plowed deep?—Jacos B. NEFF. 
Referred to Samuel C. Moon for answer. 
PLEASE describe the sheep louse and give us 
a remedy to destroy its vitality. 
Referred to Mahlon Comer Carversville, Pa. 
WILL the Silver Maple thrive in Western 
Iowa ?—L. F. BLAKESLEY, Denison, Ia. 
Referred to Wm. Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
STATE the price of Daniels’ Feed Cutter.— 
Geo. Elkinton, Blue Bell, Pa. [There are two 
ma 54 ag: cutter, io Ma 1, for Ors any sor ve L 
0. or hand-power, $25, at 
at Woodstock, Vt.—Eb.) mtd 


Give hints on making hot-beds; on celery 
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culture, and give name and residence of some 

Socks: cranberry grower.—W. W. Brilhart, 
kton, Clearfield Co., Pa. 

Referred to E. Burrough, Merchantville, N. J. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper neuetee 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
tas ther | saw it » the Fadesmmsant t SOURMAL. 





30, 000 


berries an: 


Daath Trees! ! 


nae hy to = on strawberries, Rasp- 
d for catalogue. 
6 in PAREY. Cinnaminson, N. J. 


WEST JERSEY NURSERIES, 
WOODBURY, N, J. 
GIBSON & BENNETT, 


1,000,000 EARLY hy yd erate ce RASP- 
ERRY PLANTS. 200.0000 CINDELELLA and CON- 
[NENTAL STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Millions of other 








Siotahs 


lants, Trees, &c. _New Descriptive Circular now ready. 


HARRISON’S MILLS, 


NEWLY IMPROVED. 
NEW STANDARD 
FLOURING MILL. 
NEW STANDARD 
CORN MILL. 
Capacity of 12-inch Mill, 
2 to 12 bus. per hour; ca- 
pacity of Light 20-inch 
Mill, 6 to 40 bus, per hour. 


Wholesome Bread, Fine 
Flour, High Speed, Quick 
Work, and, Economical Milling fully established. For 
illustrated catalogue, describing the Harrison System, 
Address Estate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 

(WILLIAM A. FOSKETT, Administrator.) 


This Fertilizer is © 
entirely reliable. It [75% 











a vasa PERT 


will pay a handsome | WHANN'S 
return. It frequently RAND 
doubles the yisid of heuebaueien 
Crops when properly | 

applied. 

For circulars and price adress | WILMINGTON, DEL. | 


S: 
Walton Whann 800.) sss 
Ss \Y ST. ALEST' 


¥’ %.t "2 
Wilmington, Del. 


The Gan “Car Lower” Farm Wagon. 


» Light of draft 
strongly built, o 
the best mate’ terial, 


all respects. While 
the quality of my 
work is fully main- 

tained farmers will 
note a decided re- 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 
eerer, ted wagons, Each 
i = wagon will ve fur- 

— nished with side 
and sane locke, shift tongue, “t thimble-skein,” or wood 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. ns are admirably 
adapted to all farm work td ae benling. and give ab- 

faction to every er who ever owned 
one, An inferior wagon is as mead price: Ee ; get the Best. 
Call on or address NEAL, 
Pin to ConRAP LOWER,) 
of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont, Co., Penna 
aay Market wagons made at moderate prices. 


GREGG & BOWE, 


Manufacturers of Fine, 
Light and 


BS Heavy Carriages. 



















REPOSITORY, 


N.E. cor. Twelfth and 
Arch — Phila., Pa. 
Finest Physician Carriages a specialty. 


SADDLE AND HARNESS GALLS, 


@ preparation to apply to raw sores, which heals 
them up Up wile the tree by n sare at work. Never fails. 
ma’ cents 
ite 7” RUFUS MASON, 
cunsiie Cane, Dodge Co., Nebraska, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








HOME TOPICS, No. 21. 
BY FAITH. 


If blessings have been called down upon “ the 
man who invented sleep,’’ no light one should 
rest on the heads of those who prepare comfortable 
beds in which sleep may be easy and unbroken ; 
yet how often do we find beds anything but places 
for repose. At hotels, where the work is done 
entirely by servants, and “looks” only count, 
one would not be surprised at this, but I have 
seen beds made by professional nurses, and——, 
well, some who ought to know better, in which 
I should have had very little good sleep. Now, 
common sense and a little thought are all that 
are needed to make good bed-makers of all the 
girls, and to them I will offer a few suggestions ; 
promising that it is not a trifling matter if in a 
lifetime some sick, suffering mortal is ensured a 
good night’s sleep by a well-made bed. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about 
the merits of hard and soft beds, and really it 
sounds as if all the writers were interested in the 
sale of mattresses and springs, when one reads 
the obloquy poured on feather beds; in spite of 
it all, I believe nothing else is half so comfort- 
able ; as to unhealthiness, etc., it is all nonsense ; 
the healthiest folks I have ever known have 
always used feathers ; it is only for a generation 
that anything else has been regarded as respect- 
able, and I don’t think the mortality is much 
less than it used to be. This, however, must be 
a matter of taste. 

Sheets for a double bed should be 10-4 square ; 
if narrower than that, though they may cover 
the bed or even hang a little at each side, the 
height of the body will raise them to its upper 
level, and an “unfixed” feeling is the result. 
Blankets come next, and it is best to have a pair 
for each bed; they may be had of any size, the 
larger the better. Next a quilt or comfort—not 
the patchwork quilt which used to give our 
grandmothers and mothers employment for all 
their spare moments in “piecing” ; but fifteen 
yards of 27-inch calico divided in three pieces; 
after sewing the selvage edges, it will be 9-4 yard 
wide and 5 yards long ; spread it on the floor and 
cover one-half thickly and smoothly with cotton 
or wool—the latter is best, but not always attain- 
able; lay the other half over; baste the edges 
together and put into a quilting frame; eight 
inches is close enough to quilt it; ten is better, 
for close quilting will destroy its lightness, I 
generally add another quarter yard to the width 
of my quilts, though 9-4 will do. A pretty spread 
and moderate-sized bolster and pillows make up 
the “needfuls” for a good bed. 

Now about making up. After putting the 
pillows and bolster on a chair a few feet from the 
bed, stand at its side and gathering each article 
separately on your outspread arms, turn and de- 
posit it on the chair; when all are off, shake the 
bed, if of feathers, and leave it, if possible, for an 
hour or two without turning to air; then stand- 
ing at the foot turn the bed from foot to head— 
it is a much more thorough turning than that 
from side to side; then shape the bed; it should 
be perfectly square and level, only sloping gradu- 
ally toward the head, which should be a few in- 
ches higher than the foot; never make the centre 





higher than the sides; next go to the side and 
taking up the under sheet on your arms, put it, 
with a fling, in its place; tuck it in well at the 
top or sides or the occupant may draw it crooked 
in getting in; make it and each other article 
perfectly smooth. The top sheet need only come 
up to the head, but must be well tucked in at the 
foot, or it will work up in the night. One blanket 
will be enough except in very cold weather; if 
not square it should be laid across the bed and 
tucked in at the sides; if two are used, the under 
one may be put on lengthwise; the quilt should 
be about six inches from the head and be tucked 
in smoothly at the sides and foot ; now the spread, 
and with a moderate-sized bolster and pillows 
the bed is made. I have seen a long rod used to 
smooth a bed after it was all made; if every 
cover is laid smoothly on a smooth bed there is 
no need for this; it may serve to conceal careless 
making however. I should never use the old- 
time Marseilles quilts; they are too heavy for 
summer wear and hard to wash; the “ honey- 
comb” are far preferable. 

Now, I know that to many my suggestions 
may seem yery trivial and useless ; but I am sure 
that to some it will be a new idea that anything 
more is needful in bed-making than a general 
shaking, and spreading the clothes over ANY 
WAY; let me advise such to try my plan once, 
any see if it is not far better. 





Reading Aloud. 
BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 

It is acommon complaint that notwithstand- 
ing improved methods of teaching, elocutionary 
charts, phonic drill, etc., there are comparatively 
few people who are good readers. No doubt this 
is partly the fault of the teacher ; but good read- 
ing, like most other arts, can only be acquired 
by constant practice; and the teacher in a large 
school has not time to hear each child read aloud 
separately five minutes in a day; it is needless 
to add that the child who reads aloud only in his 
class at school will never make a good reader. 

.I recall to mind a little girl who was once a 
pupil of mine. She was the child of a day-laborer 
and no brighter than other children of her age, 
but she read beautifully, and unlike the other 
pupils she could almost always tell the meaning 
of every word in the lesson. I wondered why 
this was, and upon inquiry found that she was 
in the habit of reading aloud to her mother in 
the evenings. 

The moral of this little anecdote is plain. 
Parents encourage your children to read aloud 
to you in the evenings; let them read news- 
papers, magazines, or instructive books ; if there 
are several of them let them take turns, so that 
all may share in the benefit to be derived. There 
is no better way than this to develop a taste for 
useful reading, and the home circle will become 
so attractive that your boys will not be tempted 
to go elsewhere for amusement. 


tities 
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Short Letter from an Old Friend. 


RESPECTED FRIEND :—Three months ago, 
when thee stated in thy paper that thee would 
refuse all recipes calling for wines or liquors of 
any kind, I felt that I must write my approval of 
it right away, but time passed on and perhaps it 
is not too late yet. 

If all parents would unite in not allowing little 
children to study their lessons out of school, the 
time would soon come when the teacher would be 
obliged to teach them at least ; but, of course, if 
one child has the home drilling, the others in 
the class must have the same or lose position ; 








and it is a great mortification to a sensitive child 
to always stand at the foot of the class. 

Mothers, ever bear in mind that your children 
will soon be able to do without you; so do not 
begrudge the time you must devote to them now ; 
and as they grow up try to make them feel that 
they may rely upon you for advice in all their 
plans. a 

New Hope, Pa. 

Consonant with the views of friend “P.” in 
the above communication, we find the following 
in a daily paper: A teacher should be a teacher, 
not simply a hearer of recitations. Lessons should 
be learned and taught at school—never at home. 
The teacher has no right to impose upon parents 
the most annoying part of her work. She has no 
right to take from the child a single moment of 
the few hours it has out of school. 

If a man wipes his feet on the door-mat, he 
will make a good domestic husband. If a man 
in snuffing a candle puts it out, you may be sure 
he will make a stupid husband. If a mdn puts 
his handkerchief on his knee while taking tea, 
you may be sure he will be a prudent husband. 
The man who wears rubbers and is careful about 
wrapping himself up before venturing in the 
night air, not unfrequently makes a good invalid 
husband that mostly stops at home, and is easily 
comforted with slops. The man who watches 
the kettle, and prevents its boiling over, will not 
fail in his married state in exercising the same 
care in always keeping the pot boiling. The 
man who does not take tea, ill-treats the cat, 
takes snuff, stands with his back to the fire, is a 
brute whom I would not advise you te marry 


. upon any consideration, either ‘or love or money 


—but most decidedly not for love. 


The red ants appear to be a general pest. 
The best and most tidy of housekeepers, who 
keep all roaches and bugs at a distance, suffer 
from these little sandy-haired : ascals, and try in 
all sorts of unavailing ways to get rid of them. 
What is the specific? What will drive them 
away? It is found, for one thing, that whatever 
eatable is set upon iron—as, for instance, an un- 
used stove—will be undisturbed, but it is not 
practicable to have iron-clad closets, or fire-proof 
safes for general household use. The recommen- 
dation to put a piece of fat bacon in the cupboard 
for the ants to gather upon, and then to drop the 
convocation into boiling water, has been tried by 
Mrs. J., of Wilmington, Del., and is in a measure 
successful. She has destroyed tens of thousands 
in that way and succeeded in reducing the crop 
to a great extent, A line of chalk around arti- 
cles to be protected, recommended by some, is 
not a barrier to these insects, for they freely 
travel over it, when so disposed. 

The city is always recruited from the country. 
The men in the cities who are the centres of en- 
ergy, the driving wheels of trade, politics or 
practical arts, and the women of beauty and 
genius, are the children or grandchildren of farm- 
ers, and are spending the energies which their 
fathers’ hardy,;silent life accumulated in frosty 
furrows, in poverty, necessity and darkness. 
This is truth in a solid chunk from the pen of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

If a lady sees a gentleman whom she con- 
ceives to be an embodiment of all that is good 
and manly, a counterpart of herself, she does in- 
justice both to him and to herself if she does not, 
in some way entirely consistent with her maidenly 
modesty, let him see and feel that he pleases her ; 
that she prefers his company to others, This 
need not and should not involve any thing like 
flirting or boldness. 

It would not surprise us if the new carpet 
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destroyer made his appearance in this latitude 
this winterand nextspring. Moths and bed-bugs 
are bad enough, but the carpet beetle is worse. 

If each one of our readers would send us one 
new name to reach us on New Years day, our 
subscription list would contain fully 50,000 
names, and what a happy New Years it would 
be in the Farm JOURNAL office! And how easy 
the thing could be done! Shall we hear from 
you, good reader, on New Years day? 


Virtue is not a mushroom that springeth of 
itself in one night when we are asleep, or regard 
it not but a delicate plant that groweth slowly 
and tenderly, needing much pains to cultivate it, 
much care to guard it, much time to mature it. 

Many of our lady readers never read the 
Publisher’s Department, and therefore miss see- 
ing our club rates with other journals aud maga- 
zines—their own serious loss. 

They say that women do not read advertise- 
ments. Can this be true? Well, we invite them, 
this once, to read those in the FARM JOURNAL. 
We think it will pay. 

Holiday shoppers will read with interest 
the card of Mr. Wanamaker in this issue, and 
profit, too, if they will read it carefully. 


How To Do Things. 


Hfartshorn is a specific for dirty hair- 
brushes. 

Castile soap is better for smoothing sewing 
cotton than wax. 

They say that starch is much better than 
flour paste for putting on wall papers. 

Chocolate will be found to be more easily di- 
gested if not boiled after the milk is added. 

Children’s feet should be kept dry and 
warm at this season. If this be done they will 
seldom be sick. 

Starch is much improved by the addition of 
a little sperm, or a little salt, or both, or a little 
gum-arabic dissolved. 

To prevent pie crust from soaking the liquid 
contained in the filling of the pie, glaze the 
under crust with a beaten egg. 

Our scrapple we do the same as your re- 
ceipt calls for in the FarM JOURNAL (last 
month), and I know ofnobetter way. M. E. 8. 

Warrington, Pa. 

Some babies scream habitually while taking 
the daily bath. In such cases, give the bath the 
first thing in the morning and the child will not 
be so apt to scream. 

In making cakes it is said that where four 
eggs are called for in a receipt, two will answer 
equally well if two tablespoonsful of corn starch 
be used. If this be true it is important. 

Clean the face of a mirror by rubbing with a 
moistened newspaper and wipe with a dry one or 
a linen rag. This is much better than the ordi- 
nary method. All glass is cleaned nicely in this 
way. 

Gilt frames can be renovated. Take suffi- 
cient flour of sulphur to give a golden tinge to 
about a pint and a half of water, and in this boil 
four or five bruised onions ; strain off the liquid, 
and with it, when cold, wash with a soft brush. 


Take the accumulated bits of toilet soap 
that would otherwise be wasted, and in a tin 
cup let them simmer on the stove until melted ; 
then stir in enough pumice-stone to give the 
mixture a greyish tinge; when cool it is excel- 
lent for smoothing and whitening the hands. 

Mrs. Jenkins, of Wilmington, Del., has a 
most excellent recipe for curing beef. She uses 
it every season, and her success is unmistakable. 


— 





She takes for 20 Ibs. of beef 1 pint of salt, 1 tea- 
spoonful of saltpetre, 3 lb. of brown sugar; di- 
viding the ingredients into three equal parts, sh 
rubs them well into the beef on three successive 
days. The meat is ready to hang up in one week. 
Many housekeepers prefer, in this manner, to dis- 
pense with pickle altogether. 

Furniture Polish.—Take two ounces of 
beeswax and half a pint of turpentine, which put 
in a basin, cutting the beeswax into shavings. 
Set the ingredients on the stove and melt gradu- 
ally, stirring the same constantly. On going to 
use, apply with a woolen rag and rub well with 
another, not being afraid to use too much “elbow 
grease.” 

Soak wheat in water over night, season with 
salt, and boil until soft enough to be eaten with 
cream and sugar. This is the most wholesome 
and strengthening food mankind can possibly 
eat, and with wheat at $1 per bushel is cheap 
enough. If anybody thinks this a weak diet, 
fit only for babies and invalids, he is greatly 
mistaken ; the best roast beef is not more nour- 
ishing, strengthening or palatable to the imper- 
verted appetite. This, if left over from break- 
fast, can be afterwards fried the same as corn 
mush. . 

Oysters to be fried ought to be gently pressed 
on a clean towel till almost dry, then immersed 
in beaten egg, then dipped in crumbs, then 
placed in a pan containing exactly the right 
amount of very hot lard or butter, or a mixture 
of both. This pan should be set over a very 
lively fire and as near the coals as possible. Thus 
to fry oysters is the work of but a few moments. 
Fry the oysters too brown and you spoil them. 
If properly fried the oyster is not greasy. 

Hygienic Hints. 


Al subscriber writes in regard to our state- 
ment that ‘‘ no child should pass the tenth year 
without having measles,” “I should not dare to 
make such a suggestion, lest some one should be 
led to expose a child to it, or not take every pre- 
caution against this disease. It was brought 
to my children by a letter written in the room 
where several children were in the incipient 
stages of what proved to them a severe attack ; 
my eldest, two and a half years old, died after 
ten days’ illness; the younger recovered, but with 
a discharge from her ears, which has now after 
nine years just ceased, leaving her hearing 
seriously impaired ; two other children took the 
disease from mine; both lay in convulsions for 
hours, and though hearty previously, recovered 
as by a miracle; one of them was never again 
the healthy child she had given every promise 
of being. I dread measles only less than scarlet 
fever and diptheria, though I have had it three 
times myself, twice since I grew up; and think 
the only safe rule is to guard against it, and every 
other disease as long as possible.” 

(Well, we confess, this is a little staggering, 
but we are not altogether convinced. This dis- 
ease is almost certain to visit a family where 
there are several children, and the earlier, cer- 
tainly the better. And what if it attack-a 
family of children, whose mother never had the 
disease? Doubtless the little ones will suffer the 
loss of a mother’s care, and at a critical time 
should she also be attacked, and we have in 
mind such a case in which the mother and seve- 
ral children died, the latter, possibly, because 
of the mother’s inability to nurse them.—Eb.) 

Mr. Editor:—A friend of ours tells me that 
you have been suffering from an affection of the 
eyes and have been cured. I also see by the 
notes in the FARM JOURNAL that you are inter- 





ested in the eure of people’s eyes. My wife is 
sufferin from an affection of the eyes, and has 
been treated for them at Wills’ Hospital, on 
Race street, but without benefit, and is desirous 
of employing some one else. If you can give 
her any information it will be thankfully re- 
ceived. G. H. L. 

Bridge Valley, Pa. 

(It is true that we have obtained relief from 
an optical defect that troubled us more or less 
for several years. The remedy was found to be 
in properly ground glasses prescribed by a skill- 
ful young oculist, of this city. Having thus 
overcome a serious trouble, we very naturally, 
as our correspondent supposes, feel a special 
interest in those affected in the same way, and 
will freely give them any information we pos- 
sess that may be of assistance.—ED.) 

Cold feet are in season ; we mean chronically 
cold feet. Avoid them if youcan. Some peo- 
ple find that thin cotton stockings in place of 
woolen ones will keep the feet warm; others do 
better with woolen ones. A friend of ours wears 
no stockings and never has cold feet. In some 
cases it is best to wear several pair of stockings 
at a time enough to exclude the cold. In every 
case where trouble exists in keeping warm, 
inner soles of felt or paper should be worn be- 
tween the foot and the sole. At night rather 
than have cold feet lay them by the side of a hot 
plank or brick. If you value your existence 
DON’T have permanently cold feet. 

The day after Christmas is a good day for the 
doctors. The grown-up people often eat too 
much, and the children indulge too freely in 
sweetmeats. Many a permanent illness dates 
from a big Christmas dinner. One half the ills 
that flesh is heir to comes from over eating. 

Instant relief is obtained from toothache 
through an application of common salt and 
alum put on a piece of cotton cloth and placed 
in or against the tooth. 

Sore throat.—A gargle of salt and vinegar, 
with a littie cayenne pepper, will do much to 
disperse soreness of the throat. 

There are no cosmetics so good as temper- 
ance, purity, modesty and humility. 


Floral Notes. 


FOR INSECTS a sponge and soapy water is one 
of the best remedies in the window garden. 

THE HOLLANDERS take a flat dish, about the 
depth of a soup plate, and, according to its size, 
plant three, six or more bulbs in about half an 
inch of water. Soon the roots begin to spread 
horizontally and clasp each other, affording a 
natural support for the group. 


Do nor protect half-hardy plants left out for 
the winter too much. It is easy to smother them 
to death. Draw the earth up around the stem, 
so that it will turn the water off. Then cover 
the ground with leaves or long stable manure 
(not hot a or fifteen inches deep. Se- 
cure the leaves from blowing away with a little 
brush or earth. 

Not MUCH can be done in this month beside 
constant watchfulness for insects and "eae mpey 
watering. Bulbs should be in full uty of 
bloom now. Hyacinths should be set back a 
little from the full rays of the sun, and kept 
moderately cool, and the blossoms will last 
longer. A showering once a week in a 
bath-tub or sink will go a t way toward 
keeping your plants in a healthy condition. Do 
not shower those which are in bloom, however. 
The only safe remedy for scale, which is often 
found on oleanders, fuchias and some others, is 
to wash them with strong soap-suds, using an 
old tooth-brush for the purpose. Some use 
kerosene or alcohol, but unless it is done with 
extreme care it is apt to injure the plants. 
Should any get frozen, put them imandtie tely 
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in a cool, dark place, and all except the most 
delicate will generally be saved. 


Upper Dublin, Pa. Mrs. W. J. T. 


Wanted to Know. 


How TO color a 35% green silk a dark color? 
Referred to Mrs. McIllvane, Mount Holly, N. J. 


WHERE YoU can buy Che Kg A Bros., Ameri- 
can silk? H. M., Salem, N. Referred to Mary 
Wager-Fisher. 

A REMEDY for frosted feet? S. M., Salem, N. 
J. Referred to H. A. Green, Atco, N. J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GLOUCESTER CO. FARM FOR SALE. 

78 acres. 21 miles a“ of Phila., near Clayton, on 

W. J. R. R. Good soil, fai di ll watered and 
; plenty of fruit. ‘Also 44 acres of oe a aad swamp. 

Price low, terms easy. For 


H. F. WA N Olayton: bg <7 Ag Jersey. 
FARM 2 ore res. FOR SALE. tice boo te: 


large new house, good barn, new hay- 
aks wa acres -y | peaches, apples ‘and pears. oe 
well of soft water at the door. Two miles from steam 
landing. Good neighborhood, largely settled by Trends. 
Schools and churches near. $5000; terms easy. Apply to 
DAVID FERRIS, Jennersville, Ches. Co. 
FERRIS BROS., 10 E. Third S8t., Wilmington, Del. 


Cheapest Farm in Virginia 7. 


600 Acres apt Land—300 cleaned. 
in a beautiful grove in good order, Plenty of fruit, 64 
miles ae Norfolk city, on a na shell oe Price 
$2000 cash. Address L. E.” Norfolk, Va. 


CREA MERY BUTTER 


The Cooley Creamer saves 
as much laborin the Dair 
as the Reaper in the Field. 
Makes more and better 
Butter than any other 
known processs, with less 
expense. $250. The highest 
award at International 
Fair at New York Dec. 2--7 
for best butter made in this 
county was given Hiram 
Smith, Shebrygan Wi .m 
His butter was made by 
the Cooley process 

The first premium .% 
best butter made in New York State was awarded John 
Murray, Delhi, N. Y., at same fair. Mr. Murray’s butter 
was also made by the Cooley process. Scnd stamp for 


c ar to 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


E. & O. WARD, 


—Prodnce Commission Merchants, — 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Reference, Irving National Bank. New York City. 
bye A ont for killing should now be fattened 
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and coming forward __[Bstablished 1845.) ” 
Holiday Goods, Confectionary, 
Buffaio Robes, Horse Blankets. 





Special rates on the above. Send for prices. 
Address H. F. GEYER, 
BUSINESS AGENT, P. or H., 
17 North 10th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


sHUDY’S LITIZ CURRENT WINE. 


A PERFECTLY PURE WINE, made and sold by the 
undersigned; An excellent article FOR HOUSEHOLD 
PURPOSES, FOR INVALIDS, FOR THOSE REQUIRING 
A GENTLE STIMULANT. Apply to 

HAYDN H. TSHUDY, Lirtiz, Pa. 
A. SITUATION $1030 % Year Sor the young 
LE pres A YEAR for the young 
man or woman who spend $130 and 4 to 6 months 
time in obtaining a business ae. Address with 


stamp. COBB’S COLLEG 
Painesville,’ Ohio. 














a GARRETT, 
Successor to GARRETT BROS., 


Artist in Photography. 


No. 828 ARCH STREET, PHILA., PA. 
_ wep HEADS A SPECIALTY. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MICROSCOPES, 


TELESCOPES, OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES SPEC- 
RE a Ly E GLASSES, BAROMETERS, THERMOME- 








Lowest Prices. 
RB. & J. BECK, Hane urieg leians, 
921 Chestnut St., Phila. 
ustrated Catalogue, 135 pages, mailed for ten cents, 
sinte what paper yeas pole this in. 
ONTINENTAL STATIONERY PACKAGE. 


Contents : its oO 24 Envelopes, 1 Pen- 
penton, 1Pen i Penel lIvory Toothpick (3 blades), 1 Pair 
Six packages Sleeve] one, Fullsample package, b by mail 2 25c. 
ts oa Ageuts., urate Cate 
action euaran ties ; B ui ¥. OwEns, 192 W. 10th Si 





BEATTY’S OFFER FOR THIS } MONTH! 


$340.00 Piano Upright Parlor Organ, 5 Octaves, 13 Stops, 2 Knee Swelis, for $85.00 
ee This Beautiful Piano Upri 
Cabinet or Parlor Organ, tke 
cut). New 8: No, * 
Dimensio: 


























jana, ) 
Beant 
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Dulcet. ih tices 

pase Forte. Organ, (2 tute. 
Five Uctaves, Upright Sons 
pd immese power. Hin 


teen (13) Btops. oy Zoltan. 
Gives Celene vid 0. Vex 
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Knee 8w a enw 
xcelsior grand Organ Knee 
Swell. Magnificent ly finish - 


ed Black Walnut Gene and 
Elegant French Veneered Pan- 
els, All late Improvomnnts. 
Weight when boxe: 300 Ibs, It 
contains Beatty's New Vox Ce. 
leste Stop which is by far the 
sweetest and most perfect that 
has ever beenattained. Charm- 
ing! is the universal excla- 
mation of critics and lovers of 
sweet music who have heardthis 
combination. The sudden burst 
of harmony thrown out by the 
Beatty Grand Organ Excelsior 
Knee Swell, from the scale be- 
ing rformed by # professional 
is inimitable. 


Price . 

for such_an Instru- 

ment by the list 3 
Agents about..... 


iwi sell this Beautiful 

Organ 

in order to 

trod 5 and de- 

livered.on Cars for only 

ss cS. oo 

Can a, on an 
our'’s ice. 


ot: 
Piano Fon oe yeat on by let- 
r —— ple; Oo mone 
red until 4 
entirely sn 
for the Instrumen 











certalol 
ber t 
after this month and that 


pouneey will pot deviate 
from this price, 7 
rs, 


io hw 
want agg ae eee ig snere 
= = general! troduced, benco 
—_—_—_—__== this Unnarrelied 

It is about the actual cost of ‘manufacturing, Order at once, as when tneredp troduced in a new locality seils 
others, itisa oenna ae vertisement, Hence I can tuus give? you a this ap endid ba’ pin. PY, selling Souths firstone 
at cost, a 0 well to accept this great bargain. Over Seventy T Thousand of” o tty’s Celebrated Pianos 
Rap thicughout the civilized world, and I any one to show one that does 
" Ralees now very large, constantly fucreasin at Ay ae id tate. a. The most successful house 
More unsolicited testimonials than any manufacturer, ve extended my sales now over the entire 
world, Sun shines nowhere but it lights my came” Since my recent return from an extended tour 
through the Continent of Europe, I am more determined than ever, that no city, wre or villa romeo Se the 

entire civilized world shall be unrepresented by my celebrated instruments. _ Feware of imitations My greateu 
has brougns inte existence hundreds of irresponsible imitators, Beware! Buy thebest! Butavoidthe mono) olists 

and iz nsible houses. Illustrated Newspaper with much information about cost of Pianos and Organs, 
add ross. This Adv ertisement will appear but ence, and nothing can be saved on this instrument by correspondence. 
Order Potter i. "you do not want one yourself, order one and make your friend a handsome present. te Thisis the 
e. 


Address, DANIEL F. BEATE Y, Washinzton, New Jersey,UsS. Ae 
iz SHOW THIS SPLENDID OFFER TO YOUR NEICHBORS. 2) 


WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY $3 EACH 
$12 WATCHES 


' Only $3 Each. 


3 BANKRUPT STOCK OF WATCHES, 


Warranted for One Year. 


This eonkrest stock of Watches must be closed out 
in 90 days. The former price of these Watches 
was $12.00 each. They a are silvered case and open 
face, all one style, and of French manufacture, the 
movements of which being well known the world over 
for their fine finish. They are used on railroads and 
steamboats, where accurate time is required, and 
sive good satisfaction. Think of it, a $12.00 Watc h for 
only $3.00, and warranted one year for time. 

CINCINNATI, O., October Ist, 1878. 
















and Organs are now in 
pote rive perfect satisfacth 















EACH 


The Walters Importing Co. is ‘an old established and 
very reliable house, and we cheerfully recommend 
them. CINCINNATI Post. 

After the closure of sale of this bankrupt stock of 
Watches, which will continue 90 days from date of this 
paper, no order will be filled at less than $12.00 each ; 80 

F anes send your order at once. With each Watch we 

rnish our special warrantee for one year for 

accurate time. We will forward the Watch prompt- 

ly on receipt of $3.00, or will send C.O.D. if customers 
esire and remit $1.00 on account, 

Address all cto, te Walters Importing Co., 

80 ELM STREET, CINCINNATI, O, 
8a TO WATCH entnaaaane We call particular 
attention to these Watches, as they sell readily at from $12.00 


to $20.00 each, B&F Cut this Advertisement Out, 


WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY $3 EACH 
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LANCASTER COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ephraim 8. Hoover said that before we go to 
liming we ought to know what kind of soil we 
have. On a worn-down, bound-up farm, lime is 
the best of all fertilizers ; it loonens that soil and 
puts it in a condition to grow crops. But when 
the soil is once loosened and becomes productive 
it would, perhaps, be better to use barn-yard ma- 
nure exclusively. As the same medicine is not 
good for all diseases, so, too, lime has not the 
same effect in all cases. 

Joseph F. Witn »r said that a small quantity 
of lime was sufficient to supply the cereals ; that 
it prepared vegetable matter so that plants could 
take it up and feed on it. He knew of a farm 
often manured, but on which light crops only 
could be raised; it was limed and produced 
thirty bushels of wheat to the acre the following 
year. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE FARMERS’ CLUB, N. Y. 

Robert J. Dodge said that in the barn and 
stable, every horse, cow or pig, is at the same 
time an ever consuming furnace, requiring a 
carbon supply in proportion to its bulk. These 
furnaces can not be satisfied with oak or hickory 
at a few dollars a curd, but must have hay, oats, 
and corn, very expensive fuels. In order, there- 
fore, to save much of the costly heat, see that 
your out-houses are all made tight. Blanket all 
animals that need it, no matter what your neigh- 
bors say. The saving of fuel (that is food,) that 
can be made by thus keeping the wind out of the 
stables, is enormous, besides which the comfort 
of the animals, and their better condition in the 
spring would be sufficient compensation for the 
time and trouble expended, without at all con- 
sidering the value of the food saved. Let us, 
therefore, use all means to prevent the winter 
winds from stealing away our hay, our oats, and 
corn, which we have earned by our tiresome 
and exhausting labor under the summer sun. 

Dr. Richards said that the export trade of 
canned goods is largely on the increase, and 
though considered by exporters as being merely 
in its infancy, has assumed a magnitude that 
brings it within range of one as the most impor- 
tant industries of the country. 

[And this suggests to us to say that farmers 
everywhere should turn their attention to fruit 
and vegetable culture, and the canning of goods 
for foreign markets. Poultry raising on a large 
scale can be profitably undertaken, the product 
being preserved in air-tight cans until it reaches 
consumers, it may be, in distant countries. A 
firm at Dover, Del., cans thousands of chickens 
and turkeys annually, affording a good market 
to growers, and large profits to the firm.—Ep.] 

CHAD’S FORD, PA. 

Mr. Hazard urged the importance of farmers 
looking to the future supply of timber for various 
purposes. In fifty years from this time, at-the 
rate trees are now cut down, there would be 
a scarcity for building purposes. -Messrs. Lan- 
dreth, of Philadelphia, were now planting 5000 
ecres in Virginia, bought at a low price for the 
purpose, and the question arises whether it would 
not pay farmers to combine and do the same. 

Abner Marshal! said his father sold timber for 
less than his grandfather had been offered for it. 
His grandfather used the same argument then 





that is now offered, its future scarcity ; and that 
was fifty years ago. The best land for planting 
was in Delaware, for hard woods, and it was 
cheaper to pay there five or six dollars per acre 
than five cents further South; on account of the 
difference in the cost of transportation. 

Joseph Wilcox said that clover hay with corn 
meal is good feed ; it is nitrogenous; other grains 
have too much starch. The refuse of linseed oil 
mixed with cornmeal, is coming into general use ; 
the oil cake from cotton seed assimilates in value; 
it has come into use since the war. By mixing 
cornmeal and bran in equal quantities we make 
fat faster. In bringing up a family of chil- 
dren they will grow as fast and be as healthy on 
an equal quantity of skimmed as of unskimmed 
milk. 


BUCKS COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Jane Twining said in order to do without the 
often undesirable appendage of a hired girl on 
the farm make your houses more convenient ; 


have the store-room on the same floor with the | 


kitchen and dining-room ; have labor-saving ma- 
chinery of every kind, and economize in work as 
you do in money affairs. The dairy work can 
all be turned over to the men, and thus will the 
women’s work be less burdensome. By doing 
her own work the wife will find a joy in not eat- 
ing the bread of idleness. 


GRANGE PIO-NIC, WILLIAMS’ GROVE, PA. 

S. B. Heiges said that he wished farmers could 
see the profit of ample fertilization. If but half 
the number of acres should receive the entire 
amount of manure how great a saving of labor to 
man and beast, in the way of hauling and plough- 
ing, harrowing aud planting, cultivating, har- 
vesting and gathering would result therefrom. 
Thorough improvement of the entire farm would 
be reached in a short time, even if a greater por- 
tion had to lie fallow, or to grass each year, 
whilst improving the portion under cultivation. 


BERKS COUNTY FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY. 


Henry Eshelman said he hoped peaches would 
be more extensively grown. During the last 
season Berks county growers received $2.25 per 
basket, and the Delaware growers, 75c. He did 
not think the market would be overstocked. He 
had planted 1,400 trees last spring. In a tew 

years hes would be grown on leak sandy 
sil. hey should be planted in holes at feast 15 
inches deep, surrounded with loose soil. He did 
not believe that trees would thrive where noth- 
ing else would grow. 

[It is a mistake to suppose that the peach will 
not thrive in the Middle States except in Dela- 
ware. With the thorough and intelligent culti- 
vation given by Delaware peach growers, this 
fruit can be —— grown with profit any- 
where in the Middle States. The trouble is trees, 
when planted, are allowed to decay through 
neglect.—ED. } 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


like to pian gad which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, 
any advertisement in 


2 es 
will lease sta’ 
any advertisement in this paper, URNAL. 


QuMERCAL COLLEGE.—A SCHOLARSHIP ($00) 
Philadel Moth ey for sale at a reduct: 
pd to “JA —_ JOURNAL, 
4 Arch &t., "Bhila., Pa. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 
RAYON ABP INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
IMPERIALS AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Basket, Flower, &c., no 2 alike, with name, 


5O sais snd Mer a. yy Conn. 


ws WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YO 
be cured by wearing one of B R. LEIGH'S ELEC. 
TRO-GALVANIC TRUS T Elastic ts, Stockings, 


Supporters inds of Trusses. Lede A 
12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market), bs Phila. 
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U. S. PIANO CO., 


163 BLEECKER ST., N. Y- 

Manufacturers of strictly first-class Pianos. We sell di- 
rect to Families from OUR OWN Parte at LOWEST 
WHOLESALE price. Beautiful NEW 73s Octave, Rose- 
wood Pianos. Sent on trial. Thousands in use. a gyn 

DISCOUNT te CASH buyers. DON’T buy until 
read our Catalogue. It will interest you—Mailed FR ‘E. 

Beautiful Concert 

ANOBa ey oe cost) RGA N 
: ee ony $425. ae S § on A ee ny. cost 
on ew Sizie-Upr n Anos, 8800 
155- New ke Up: Sen ‘ 


t Pianos, $112.50. Organs 
3. m $78. a Chutes Organs, 16 stops, 
cont $380, 0 onl y $i one ee, Me Mirror top Organs, 
mendous sacri close out present 
. mense New Steam Factory soon to be erected. 

N with much information about cost Pianos 

Organs SENT FREE. Please address 

DANIEL F. BEATTY Washington, N. J. 


Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 


OFFICE AND CLASS ROOMS: 


1321 GIRARD AVENUE. 
J. E. STRAUBE, R. C. SCHIRMER, 
PROPRIETORS. 


Offers extraordinary advan to students of music. A 
— Faculty of accomplished Instructiors, and superior 
ities for soqaieing a thorough musical education. 














grag AUGHT: 
Piano- Forte, rgan, Violin, Violoncello, 
Vocal Music Theory and History of Music, 
He Orchestral Instruments. 


TERMS OF TUITION, 
FOR A — OF TEN WEEKS. 


Piano, Primary De ibe $ 7.50 
Piano, Academic, llegiate ‘and Higher Colle- 

Violin: Pris ey bee nt, 10:00 
olin, Prim men - - - y 
Violin, ; Main Departm ent, - - - 20.00 
Organ, - - - - 20.00 


Trga' 
Vocal music, 20. 
The Lectures, the musical Recitals and the regular Con- 
certs are free to all the students. Classes bei ng formed — 
students a 4 enter at any time and are merel i 
chi for the unexpired — from time of entering. All 
communications are bo be addressed to 
J. E. STRAUBE, 1321 Girard Avenue, , Phila. | 
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aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for 
eagerly by the'young folks, and read with interest by the 
older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses; to be 
judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really perma- 
nent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some Of the most attractive writers in the couutry. Among 
these are: 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

JAMES T. FIELDS, J. G. WHITTIER, 

REBECCA H. DAVIS, LOUISE C. MOULTON, 

CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, C. R. STEPHENS, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, HARRIET P. SPOFFORD, 

ROSE TERRY COOKE, A. D. T. WHITNEY, 
LOUISA M. ALOCOTT. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young ; is very com- 
prehensive in its character. It gives 


STORIES or ADVENTURE, STORIES OF HOME and 


DINAH MULOCK CRAIK, 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL, SCHOOL LIFE, 
EDITORIALS UPON CUR- TALES, POETRY, 

RENT TOPICS, SELECTIONS for DECLA- 
ARTICLES ON HEALTH, MATION, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SketcHEs, ANECDOTES, PUZZLES, 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES, SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies sent 
free. Please mention paper you read this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & C0., 


41 Temple Place, Boston. 


BO klowered, Dian Diamond, ~ od ARDS “3. no BS see x 10¢. 


Name nate printed on a. Star Print. ox EE ntord, 
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SECOND GRAND ANNUAL HOLIDAY SALE! 


OF THAT OF LAST YEAR IN EVERY RESPECT. 


FAR AHEAD 


Last year witnessed the first of our Holiday Sales. 
We did the best we could and the people ap- 
preciated our efforts. Our best thanks to the 
quick-sighted public, who are sure to be on 
the right side. 

This year, month by month, we have improved 
the GRAND DEPOT, and now that we are 
ready to inaugurate our Holiday Sale, we 
believe the people will quickly perceive the 
great advantages offered by this exhibition 
of art, industry and merchandise collected 
under tne vast roof of the GRAND DEPOT. 





SILKS. 
We keep all grades, from $7 down to 65c. 
Recent lots received are strangely cheap. 


Biack Gros Grains at 65c. 
Black Gros Grains, super, at 75c. 
THE DOLLAR BLACK SILKS ARE 
THE SILKS OF ALL OTHERS 
AT THE PRICE. 
OUR BLACK CASHMERE SILKS AT $1.50, 
Are the usual $2.00 quality. 
Trimming Velvets at $1.00 per yard. 
f@- OLIVES, BROWNS AND BRONZES. 


CLOAKS. 
A BANKRUPT IMPORTER’S STOCK. 
WE RECENTLY BOUGHT OUT 

the entire 400 Coats and Dolmans of 

SPLENDID SHAPE AND FINISH. 
. and they re 

the very greatest bargains 
we ever offered. 


DOLMANS. 


Five lots Diagonal Dolmans, heavily trimmed 
with silk and fringe, $12, $14, $16, $18 and $20; 
formerly sold at $15, $18 and $22, $28 and $30. 

We also offer to our Customers our large and 
well selected stock of Plain Beaver Cloaks of 
Foreign and Domestic Manufacture, which can- 
not be surpassed for cheapness and elegance of 
design, The public are invited to call and ex- 
amine our stock; Goods freely shown. 


GOODS FOR DRESSES. 


The new bargains added are only in such 
fabrics as the ple can have datthdence in. 
We will sell none other. The prices are less 
than one-half of the rates that were common two 
months ago. 

At $1, Rich Paris Novelties that were $2. 

At 75e. Rich Paris Novelties that were $1.50. 

At 65c., Rich Paris Novelties that were $1. 

At 60c., Double-Width, All-Wool Novelties, 
were $1.25. 

At 48c., Double-Width All-Wool Novelties, 
were $1.25. 

At 374¢., All-Wool Serges, were 50c. 

At 25c., a great variety of strictly All-Wool 
French Fabries that cannot be found in any 
other“ house. 

PRINTED GOODS. 

Every desirable make and style of Calicoes, 
Chintzes and Cambrics will be found in this 
department. 

CHEVIOTS AND GINGHAMS. 

Shirting Cheviots, in splendid styles, 124c. 

Ginghams, in Staple and Dress styles, 10c. 


WOOLENS. 
Plain Beavers in all colors and qualities, 
prices from $1.35 up. 
Waterproofings, in all colors and gpaltios, 
prices much under the usual figures they have 
been selling at. 








HANDEKE RCHIEFS. 


GRAND OPENING OF SILK AND LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 

For beautiful and useful Xmas presents we 
would respectfully invite our patrons to examine 
the stock of Silk Initial, Silk Brocade and Plain 
Colored Silk Handkerchiefs, now on our counters, 
as they have been selected with speical reference 
to our Holiday Trade. 

There are hundreds of dozens of these goods to 
choose from, in new designs, specially confined 
to us, and that cannot possibly be seen elsewhere. 

The prices are; For Silk Handkerchiefs, 25, 
40, 45, 50, 65, 75, 85, $1 up; for Silk Brocade, 
50, 65, 75, 85, $1.15, $1.25, to $4 each; for Silk 
Initials, $1.50. Also, a complete stock of Silk 
Mufflers. 


HOSIERY. 


300 dozens Fancy Hose. This lot includes 
goods for Men, Women, Misses and Boys. Among 
them are goods full regular made, silk clocked. 

125 dozens Men’s “American Hosiery Com- 
pany’s” Merino 4 Hose, 374 cents; selling else- 
where at 50 cents. 

5 cases more of our best English } hose at 20 
cents. Much better than usual. We have already 
sold at retail close on 1,000 dozens since Sept. 1. 


GLOVES. 


Our already large Glove trade has been almost 
doubled this fall. Prices will tell. 

Our Grand Bargain in 3-Button Kid Gloves 
still meets with no competition. We have just 
added a new lot of dark new colors. 

70 dozens Silk-Plated Fleeced Gloves, 2 But- 
tons, at 25 cents. 

45 dozens 2-Button Swedes at 35 cents. 

52 dozens 3-Button Swedes at 45 cents. 

200 dozens Men’s Fine French Castor Gloves 


‘ at 75 cents; real value, $1.50. 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


10 cases Ladies’ Merino Vests and Pants at 50 
cents; sold early in the season at 75 cents. 

3 cases Ladies’ Merino Vests and Pants, 60 per 
cent. wool, 65 cents; really worth $1. 

6 cases (Very Fine) Ladies’ Vests and Pants, 
85 cents; worth $1.25. 

2 cases Ladies’ Scarlet Wool Vests and Pants, 
$1.25; sold usually at $1.75. 

150 dozens Men’s Extra-Heavy Merino Shirts 
and Drawers, 50 cents; about manufacturers’ 
price. 


FLANNELS. 


We have an immense assortment, every width, 
make and color, at low prices. 

At 16c.a remarkably cheap Gray Twill Flannel. 
At 25c. a remarkably cheap Red Twill Flannel. 

At 25c. a remarkably cheap Black Twill 
Flannel. At 28c. a remarkably cheap Mixed 
Twill Flannel. At 3ic. a remarkably cheap 4-4 
Shaker Flannel. At 62ic. a remarkably cheap 
Wrapper Flannel. 

At 124 to 18¢., a wonderful assortment of Half- 
Wool Suitings. 





LADIES’ TIES. 


125 dozen all-silk Bows at 9c each. A job lot 
Silk Ties at 25c. Some of these were sold at $1. 

A handsome Embroidered Tie at 50c. 

A handsome Embroidered Tie at $1. 

A fine assortment of imported French Ties for 
Holiday presents. Our assortment of Ladies’ Silk 
Ties, Scarfs and Bows is very large and choice. 





MILLINERY. 


Extra French Felt Hats, all shapes and colors, 
reduced to $1.25. 

Second quality same reduced to 75c. 

Third quality same reduced to 50c. 


RIBBONS. 


We have the finest and largest stock of Rib- 
bons in all qualities and colors that can be found 
anywhere. Ribbons, all silk, all colors, at 5, 10, 
and 14cents. Ribbons, all silk, two toned, at 16 


UMBRELLAS. 


500 Seotch Ginghams Umbrellas at $1. 
200 Alpacca Umbrellas at $2.25. 
275 Silk Umbrellas, Twilled; at $2.50. 
- There is no such assortment shown in Phila- 
delphia outside of the Grand Depot. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 


Although Furs have advanced Mr. Freeland 
selected early and the prices at the Grand Depot 
are unchanged. Mink Sable, aset, $12, $16, $20, 
$25, $30. Seal Skin Sets, $16, $20, $25. $30, $40. 
Beaver Sets, $10, $12. English Seal, $5. $7.50. 
Alaska Sets, $2.50, $3.50. Children’s sets, 50c. 
and $1 a set. Fur trimmings, in all the fashion- 
able Furs. Grebe Sets, $7 to $16. 


GENTS’ NECKWEAR. 
100 dozen Gents’ Knot Searfs at 18c.; regular 
price, 50c. Our stock of Black Ties, from 20c, to 
85c. have never been equaled. 


BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The large stock we keep, and the fact that our 
goods this season are, in the main, different from 
other stores, has run up our sales. Plenty of 
stock of all styles and grades for Boys and Men. 


CHINA DEPARTMENT. 

Large assortment of Housekeeping Necessities 
and Holiday Novelties, specially suitable for 
presents. 

You can select from our stock, at leisure, the 
newest designs and choicest wares, frequently for 
less money than goods can be bought at auction, 
and have privilege of exchanging. 

The steady decline which goods have under- 

one within the last few months make our newly 
ught stock very cheap. 


HAT DEPARTMENT. 
The qualities and styles are zuaranteed to be 
up to the highest standard. 
PRICES THE LOWEST. 


NO SUCH ATTRACTIONS CAN BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. 
All the talent we could command has been brgught to bear in organizing this sale. We are 
sure the people will wonder when they see what we have done. 
A most cordial invitation is extended to every one. 
NOTE.—Additional force of Clerks, Cash-Desks and Messenge’s added for this Sale. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


GRAND DEPOT, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


13™ STREET, 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 


OUR READERS will note an advertisement 
offering a 600 acre farm near Norfolk, Va., 
for sale, at $10 per acre. 

A NEw JERSEY (Gloucester Co.,) farm is seek- 
ing a buyer, of which particulars may be learned 
from the advertisement on another page. 

IT’was $640 worth of strawberries that Mr. 
Thornly sold last season from 14 acres, instead 
of $372, as given on page 58. Let us do the man 
justice! 

Music FoR ALL.—It will be well for those 
who contemplate buying an organ to consider 
the offer made by Mr. Beatty, on another page. 
Mr. B., is a reliable person. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, of Boston, has 
steadily grown in public favor for more than 
fifty years, and is now one of the most admirably 
conducted papers in the country. 

Hosr’s ARCHITECTURE, a work containing 
123 designs for every class of building, can be 
obtained only from the authors with fifteen addi- 
tional designs not in the book, for $3.50; also, 
specifications and bills of quantities in blank for 
$2.00. 

A GooD many people think that ten hours a 
day is enough to labor, but John Wanamaker 
works seventeen and keeps fat on it. It seemsa 
miracle to many that hecan carry on such enter- 
prises as he conducts, but the secret lies in his 
immense capacity for work and the wonderful 
“bump” of order that he possesses. Without 
system his vast business could not run a month. 

NEw LINE TO NEW YORK.—Persons travel- 
ing East from Philadelphia should take the New 
Line to New York and New England. The 
time is two hours to New York. Double track, 
iron bridges, stone ballast, one of the safest and 
best managed roads in the country. Hours 
from the city 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A. M.; 1.45, 3.30, 
5.30 P. M., and 12 midnight. Depot, Third and 
Berks street. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering 
any advertisement in this paper, will please state 
that they saw it in the FARM JOURNAL. 





My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
“lower Seed for 1879, rich in engravings, will be 
ady in January, and sent FREE, to all who apply. Cus- 
‘ mers of last season need not write forit. I offer one of 
he largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent out by any 
seed house in America, a large portion of which were grown 
on my six seed farms. Printed directions for cultivation on 
each package. All seed warranted to be both fresh and true 
to name; so far, that should it prove otherwise, I will refill 
the order gratis. The original] introducer of the Hubbard 
Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican 
Corn, and scores of other vegetables. I invite the patron- 
age of all who are anxious to have their seed poe from 
the grower fresh. true and of the very best strain. New 
Vegetables aspecialty. 
JAMES PS. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





Our 25 Cent Box of Seeds contains Pearl Millet, 
Earth Almond, Burpee's Early Beet, Acme Tomato,. Marble head 
Mammoth Cabbage, Hanson Lettuce, Breakfast Radish, Marble- 
head Squash, and Russian Sunflower ; worth at retail $1.00, but 


costs, post-paid, only 25 Cents. We make this extraordi- 
nary offer to extend our trade. Directions for culture printed 
on each package of the above seeds ; 

FLOWERS FOR THE MILLION! We sell the choicest flower- 
seeds at one-third to one-fourth the usual prices. We give ten 
packets for 25 cents; twenty packets for 50 cents}; forty-two 
varieties for $1.00. Rare, beautiful and most popular flowers. 
Postage stamps taken as cash. Order now. ; 

OvuR FARM ANNUAL FOR 1879, of Seeds, Blooded Live Stock 
and Fancy Poultry, with two samples of Improved Farm Seeds 
sent free of charge. Address, W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO, 
No. 221 Church Street, Philada., Pa. 








The Farm Journal. 
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s SEEDS, PLANTS, 
¥— Wesell all kindsof FLOWER 
fe and VEGETABLE SEEDS at 
FIVE CENTS per paper. 
Our Half-Dime packets of | 
choice seed are planted by | 
thousands in all parts of 
America. Send for beautifully 
; illustrated catalogue, free to 
all. New and Rare Bulbs and Plants, at extremely low 
prices. The following sent by mail, postpaid. Remit cur- H 
rency or postage stamps: 4 beautiful Lilies, different sorts, 
named, 50 cts.; 9 Gladiolus, 9 splendid sorts, named. 55 c.s.: 
12 choice mixed Gladiolus, 0cis.; 12 Double Tuberoses, 8c. 
ALL FINE LARGE BULBS 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 


RELIABLE 
Contaias all the latest novelties 


and unusually full standard lists 


_ ALWAYS IT WILL PAY YOU TO SEND 
Fresh & Genuine.? FOR IT. Address 


AGENTS WANTED 
e 
We want men of good standing and business ability to 
act as agentin their own neighborhood for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is well known, is 
carefully manufactured, uniform in quality, and of guar- 
anteed analysis, and is always liked where such fertilizers 
do well. As to the character of our goods, we refer by per- 
mission to S. P. Sharpless, State Assayer of Mass., and 
Jobn I, Carter, Supt Eastern Penna. Experimental Farm, 
West Grove. Pa. Now isthe time to arrange for next year’s 
work. Samples and particulars on application. Address 
THOMAS WARING & BKo., 
Colora, Cecil county, Maryland. 


ANOTHER NEW TOUNATO 
Tne .“Climay.” 


Fruit a Claret-tinted yellow, superior inall best quali- 
ties As an uncooked tomato unequalled. Pronounced 
“* perfect’? by the best judges. Deveioped at Spottswood, 
N.J., in 1876; also, the Perfected Butter Squash. 
Everybody should have both. 20 Climax and 3 Hubbard 
ee any address for 10 cents or P. O. stamps. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., 223 CuuRcH ST., Phila., Pa. — — o. VAN EEPE Geren eet: N.J 


PEACH TREES!  PHACH TREES! 


All the leading market varieties grown in large quantities, including 
DOWNING AND SAUNDERS, 


Ripening several days in advance of Amsden. Also a general stock of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, &e. Correspondence solicited. Address 
RAKESTRAW & PYLE, Willow Dale, Chester Co., Pa. 


AX & 00. et ot. Shes 


In hard timesevery man should econ- 
omize by grinding all grain and cut- 
ting all hay and fodder fed to stock. 
We have looked through the market 
carefully for the best moderate cost 
machinery for thus preparing feed, and 
offer such only as we find to give the 
, best satisfaction. 


Big Giant Corn Mill. 


This is a very superior mill for grind- 
ing corn and cob, and the best ee 

. ™ ate cost mill for grinding corn alone, for 
Big Giant Corn Mil), it is complete in itself, requiring. no 
power, shafting or belting. Simply stake it fast, attach your team 
and go ahead. Italso grinds ears in the husk, and always works 
rapidly and well. Nine sizes, prices from $30 to $110. 


The I. Xx. L. Feed Will. 


For those who already own a power, and do not care to grind 
corn on the cob, this isa verv superior mill, giving satisfaction in 
grinding all kinds of grain either fine or coarse. four pairs of the 
chilled iron grinding surfaces go with each mill, and new plates 
with two pairs of grinding surfaces cost but $1.25. Three sizes, 
prices from $45 to $00. 

SAMPLES of fine or coarse meal, with number of bushels per 
hour. ground by either of the above, mailed on res In 
making inquiries give the amount of stock for which you wish to ? — : . 
grind, and the ey you have or wish toemploy. Any one feed- Baldwin's Luproved American Fodder Cutter. 
ing 1,000 bushels of grain ayear, by owning either ofthese mills, can usually save its whole cost in one season, 

This cutter has been remodelled within a few months, introducing the latest, simplest and best improvements. It 
is strongly made and carefully finished, and gives entire satisfaction. The boxes are all babitted,and the gearing is 

heavy, simple and effective. in contrast to the complicated and hard- 
running machinery of other makes doing the same variety of work. 
They all cut four different lengths ranging from 3-16 in. to 2 in. with 
acapacity varying from ten bushels to three tons per hour. We sell 
I2 sizes, furnishing with either one ortwo knives for hand use, and 
with a new patent safety fly-wheel for power, preventing danger to 
either operator or machine from feeding foreign substances into the 
cutter. 


Keystone, Pony, Pet and Burrall Corn Shellers. 


The Keystone and Pony have‘all the latest improvement, cob sepa- 
rator, fan and feeding shelf, and are excellent in every way. Allhave 
the cob separator and deliver the corn from a spout. 


Bolster Springs for Farm Wagons. 
(Pnilman’s Patent.) 


This is a new and valuable at- 
tachment to the common farm 
wagon of any size. The springs 
are made of the best oil tempered 
steel, and warranted. They are attached to the bed by four bolts, and remain per- 
manently and work to equal advantage with an empty or loaded wagon. There is 
no possibility of breakage. This saves wear and tear in every part of the wagon : 
and removes all necessity for a spring seat, and makesa spring wagon comfort- &> 
able for from one to twenty persons, They are adapted to all makes of Farm 
no gg can be attached by anyone. There are three sizes, carrying from 2,000 
to 3,500 lbs. 

The Improved Plianet, Jr... Garden Seed Drill. Wheel Hoe, 
heel Plow and Cultivator Combined. 

Each and every reader of the FakRM JOURNAL having a vegetable garden, large 
or small, should own,this invaluable tool to be able to pursue his gardening with 
either the greatest pleasure or profit. It is manufactured in the best manner: the 
tools are all tempered steel, handsomely polished, working well in ali soils. Almost hile 
every kind of garden work can be done with it easier and better and many times The Bolster Spring. 
faster than by hand. Send for a full descriptive circular containing engravings of the new combinations, and emphatic 
testimonials from twenty States and Territories from those using the tool in 1878, 

Farmers growing roots for stock, market gardeners, nurserymen, onion growers, &c., wanting machines for field culture 
will find our improved machines without an equal. Send for descriptions of 

THE IMPROVED PLANET, JR., NO. 2 DRILL. 

THE IMPROVED PLANET, Jr., DOUBLE WHEEL HOE, WHEEL PLOW AND CULTIVATOR COMBINED. 

THE IMPROVE! PLANET. .IR.. HORSE HOE AND CULTIVATOR COMBINED. 

NOTICE.—We will allow frieght where we have no agent. 


PERFECTED. BUTTER COLOR 


Gives Butter the gilt-edge color the yearround. The largest Butter Buyers recommend its use. Thousands 
of Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT. Ask your druggist or merchant for it; or write to ask what it is, what it 
costs, who uses it, where to get it WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 














Our large Illustrated De- 
scriptive Catalogue of 
Garden and Flower Seeds 
for 1879. Mailed free to all. 
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The Improved Planet, Jr., Wheel 
Hoe. 
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